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For the New-Yorker. 
TO ELVIRA. 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALPHONSE DZ LAMARTINE. 
Yes! the blue Anio murmurs gently yet 
Cynthia's sweet name to Tiber’s rocky shore ; 
Vaucluse deer Laura's name shall ne'er forget ; 
Ferrara for long years shall speak of Eleanore : 
Happy the Beauty whom the bard adores: 
Happy her name which in high song he stores, 
And deeply worships in his heart unseen ; 
Vanish she may amid this busy scene, 
But far posterity shall breathe her name, 
While hearts unborn pay tribute to his fame. 
Lover and loved on Genius’ wings shall fly, 
And mount with equal flight to immortality. 
Ah! if my shattered barque by rude storms driven, 
Thauks to propitious gales, yet reach its haven ; 
Should kindlier suns illume my stormy path, 
A lover's tears disarm Misfortune's wrath, 
And chase Death's gathering shadows from my brow— 
Perhaps'!—Oh! pardon, master of the lyre !— 
I yet may dare—what dare not lovers vow 1— 
In song as in deep love at length aspire, 
And rivalling its warmth in strains sublime, 
Leave of our love a monument through Time. 
The traveller thus in his short journey secks 
A moment's rest in the green vale, and graves 
Upon the tree which o'er him friendly waves, 
His name ere he departs, and thus kis gratitude bespeaks ! 


IL 

Mark how all things in Nature fade and die ; 

Earth mourns her fruits ; the forest its green leaves ; 
The mighty ocean the full stream receivee ; 

The prairie’s rich flowers droop when bleak winds sigh ; 

And on the rapid year’s declivity 
Down rolls pale Autumn's car by Winter hurled, 

Like an armed giant glorying in his strength, 

His sweep resistless levels all at length ; 
While Time and Death, with mighty wings unfurled 
Renew, while flying this unstable world, 

In dull Oblivion falle whate'er they reap ; 

Thus a swift Summer views her coronal 
Into the reaper’s basket ripely fall ; 

Thus the green vine sees fruiiful Autumn heap 
Its golden clusters on the laboring wain ; 

Thus shall ye pass, ye fleeting flowers of life— 
Youth, Beauty, Pleasure, Love, alike all vain; 

Beauty, the present of a day of strife, 

Beauty, the fairest gift bequeathed by Heaven, 

But which it envies us as soon as given: 

Thus shall ye fade, if Genius’ mighty hand 

Bid ye not bloom on the immortal strand. - 

Behold with pitying eye the vulgar fair 
Glowing with beauty, tired with Pleasure's cup, 
When she hath quaffed the sparkling nectar up, 

And she is gone what shall remain of her? 
Hardly a thought! and of her love-lit face 
The grave which waits her shall each charm efface, 
Deep, endless silence closes her short day, 


Ages above the dust may roll away, 

But thy proud name, Elvira, from this hour 

Shall bloom for ever in eternal flower ! 
Paris, Nov, 1836, Facconsn. 

f —___] 
MAY. 
BY OUR BACHELOR associate. 

A sMiLe—a heart-won, amile—to the month of 


flowers !—to the saffron-vested daughter of April, with the 
guthered trophies of the glad Springtime in her hand, which 
she hastens to spread in the lap of expectant Summer! Cold 
must be that heart which has no welcome for the sephyr 
borne courier of June, the season of ripening Nature—the 
herald of a brighter sun and bluer sky ! 

Alike in its influence upon animate and inanimate nature, 
its spell works with salutary effect upon the mind of Crea- 
tion’s lord, as well as upon the vegetable world which is sub- 
ject to his sway. The fevered pulse beats to the measured 
cadence of reviving health; the brein where gloom has rested 
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pall-like and destroying, defying the tempests of Winter to 
make its coloring more sombre, awakens to a new existence, 
and soars upon the sunbeam to the heaven of joy which seems 
and is so beautiful and bright. 

The torpid emotions of Age burst their sluggish cerements, 
and sport in a livery more congenial to the season. The brow 
of youth expands and warms in the sportive winds which 
wanton there and toss the yielding ringlets capriciously to and 
fro. Well has the Poet of Nature sung— 

Ei cehtataeertrcecat 
And every sense and every heart is joy.’ 

It is Nature’s holyday,—and as the budding flowers put on 
their fantastic gear and marsha! themselves upon the green, 
Man also dons the trappings and wears the semblance of joy. 
The car of a newborn year may be laden with the evergreen 
of Hope—the bier of the departed may be wet with the tears 
of the desolate and sorrowing—the agriculturist may hail 
with a shout the coming of sober-paced Autumn, which is to 
yield him rich spoils; but to us, the denizen of the crowded 
mart, with no token of the march of the seasons, save the 
changing esky and the alternately rude and cheering character 
of the winds, May has charms which almost compensate for 
the deprivation of that rich enjoyment which Nature affords 
when we observe its agency displayed in the bursting of the 
buds, the clothing of the forest trees, the merry gush of the 
aggre ome that is wrought upon the carpet of the 


> amber May, the bride of Promise, the fruitful 
mother of rich harvests and more auspicious skies; and as 
thy form yields to the embrace of rejoicing Nature, we lift up 
with a right joyous spirit a cordial epithelamium : 
THE wees fe OF MAY. 
Thou art deck'd in thy bridal robes, fair May! 
And the gladdened Earth displays her charms, 
As the Summer comes in its bright array 
To woo thee to its anxious arms: 
The gay dress’d flowers shall hear the vow, 
And the zephyr peal thy nuptial song ; 
The forest trees their limbs will bow, 
As thy bridal train moves proudly along. 


IL 

Thou art beautiful in thy robe of green, 

And thy brow beseems its crown of flowers ; 
The Spring may well lament its Queen, 

As thy voice is heard in the Summer bowers : 
With a tenderer blue the sky is drest, 

As the cloud on its face by thy breath is stirr'd ; 
And, mounting on high from its grassy nest, 

The strain of the soaring lark is heard. 


il. 

Thy mother unwisely linger’d too long 

In the rude embrace of the Northern blast ; 
For scarce did we hear her marriage-song, 

Ere the Storm Spirit rush’d in mockery past, 
And acatter’d her fragile wreath in air, 

With shackles of ice the streams bound up, 
And, too ruthless the lowliest flower to spare, 

Froze the early dew in the violet’s cup. 


Iv. 
But the streams now onward in freedom flow, 
The is chain’d in its distant caves, 
The violet’s leaf has a richer glow, 
And the grass on the greensward in music waves ; 
The mountain peaks are with verdure crown'd, 
The valleys sleep in the sun's mild ray, 
And Earth has cause for rejoicing found, 
In the hour when Summer was wed to May. 


Vv. 

The joyous sun looks down from his throne 

With a smile of love on the germing earth ; 
And the silvery moon in her starry zone 

‘Weeps the dewy tears which give flowers their birth : 
The sparrow’s carol is like te a prayer, 

As he steals the dew from the lily’s breast ; 
And a hyma of joy fills the twilight air, 





As the weary warbler hies to rest. 


—=— = 


Vi. 

And Man, too, blesses with thankful heart 

Thy presence, fair Queen of forest and grove ! 
From his bosom’s depths its cares depart, 

And thou fill’st the void with the spirit of Love— 
With love for thee and thy ruler, Gop, 

Who hath burnish’d with gold the mountain’s head, 
And sheeted with green the shaded sod, 

That there thou might’st make thy bridal bed, 


Pass on, feir bride! thou wilt find full soon 
That thy buds will wither, thy blossoms fade, 
As sobers the brow of thy consort, June, 
Too fickle to love thee long, sweet maid ! 
But the Present is thine,—and his kiss is sweet, 
As his lips meet thine in amorous play ; 
In his love for thee now there is no deceit, 
And thy voice hath no guile in it, gentle May! 

All the seasons have their peculiar attributes and their ad- 
vocates ; but much of the pleasure derived from the conscious- 
ness of being under the spell of the month we are enlogizing 
lies in the promise it holds forth of a still more improved ar- 
rangement of nature—of brighter skies, of the ripened pro- 
duct of all which in the vegetable world now promises so 
mush. It is the month ef anticipation: before us are the se- 
veral sisters in the annual band who are to yield us their stores, 
and behind us we have left the stern seasons which came and 
passed away in storms. 

It awakens melancholy reflections to stand upon the grave 
of Autumn, and reed its fate in the sere leaf and withered 
herbage. The mind enwreps itself in a shroud of dark and 
cheerle-s forebodings, and it in vain essays to shake off the 
drear associations which the appearance of the outward world 
conjures up. It is also painful to witness the decay of Sum- 
mer, as she lends herself unwillingly to the embrace of her 
severe-visaged succevsor. But the hours seem lead-freighted 
that restrain us from the enjoyment of those pleasures and” 
feelings which we know are spread lavishly on the bosom of 
Summer. The sky of May, and its genial, health-reviving 
gales, are disregarded, so eager are we for June to succeed it. 
It is less upon the mind than the physical man that the benefi- 
cial tendencies of this herald of summer are observed. True, 
the mind is benefitted, but only so far as the secret affinity be- 
tween the physical and mental organization of Man is con- 
cerned ; but it is reserved for June to ripen what May has 
sown; and so we will drop the subject, to resume it, proba- 
bly, when May shall be gathered to the departed months 
that are classed with it in the arrangement of the seasons. 

ee 


For the New-Yerker. 
FRAGMENT. 
Wuat is the lot of mortals? What is Death ? 
’T is but the fading of Life's lamp away, 
And its last failure—'tis the icy wreath 
That binds the body when the spirit’s ray 
Hath ceased to light it—when the fleeting breath 
Hath rung the parting with its home of clay, 
Of its immortal spirit left and given, 
And called again before the bar of Heaven. 
Oh! what is Death? "Tis but the lot well known 
Of all below that is of mortal birth, 
A shade of blight that is must darkly strown 
Round all that’s lovely—all that's fair on Barth— 
A sadness in the gayest revel’s tone, 
A chill, a dampness in the dance of mirth— 
Decay that’s shadowed in the falling leaf, 
And mourned in weeds of loneliness and grief. 
Pittsfield, Mass BREA 


Awgcpots.—In the convention for remodeling the consti 











tution of P in 1790, Dr. eo 
pe ae carly 2 sorement of Se 
culties which would attend a legislature of one house only, 
he said that the remedy proposed of two houses would be 
like that of the Dutchman who when his four-horse wagon 
was stuck in the mud, took off the forward pair of horses, 
hitched them on behind, and then whipped up both ways. 
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For the New-Yorker. 
vaeveEne. 
From my childhood’s early spring 
Far as Memory can see, 
Flowers have been to me a thing 
Of pleasure—yea, idolatry. 


—— 
The little heralds Spring sends forth, 
Sweet messengers of early bliss, 
Pansies and snow-drops, whose young birth 
Is ushered with the snow-drop’s kiss— 


Ii. 
When May’s sweet lily of the vale, 
With Vinca’s sapphire hues enwreathed— 
And many a flower on which the gale 
Has all its freshening odors breathed— 


Iv. 
Till comes the redolence of Jame— 
Then my full heart with bliss o’erflows— 
Then hold my thoughts dearest commune 
With the adored, soul-breathing rose. 


v. 
Can it be sin to worship these 
Heart-blessing oracles of God ? 


Is not their breath, borne on each breeze, 
Witness that there has Goodness trod ? 


VL 
And when brief Summer’s reign is past, 








* Dulce est desipere in loco,’ | 
and so on—hiecup—action is the greatest thing after all—up 
and doing with all the might ‘ whatever the hands find to do,’ 
as the book hathit. Drinking, and dozing, and dreaming, are 
all very good things in their place, young gentlemen; but they | 
can no more be compared with action than—than—a—e frog- 
pond with the Atlantic. And then consider the consequences 
—the ruinous consequences—ab, you drunken dogs, I am al- | 
most moved to give you a few words of friendly admonition ; 


but for this once I'll spare you—‘ Go and sin no more. 

“ 1 say, sir, Mr. President,” said Tom Joram, rising—* Sit 
down, sir!’’ said his Majesty sternly, “do you presume—hic- 
cup—to in-ter-rupt—the-e chair!” 

Tom attempted to obey, but his seat having been silily slip-| 
ped from under him, down he went upon the floor. Cries of 
‘order! order!’ followed with laughter. 

A member rose to address the Club. 

“Sit down! out of order!” cried Dick Thompson, ‘‘ Tom 
Jovam’s on the floor !” 

“ Ha, ha! good!” roared the President, rubbing his hands, | 
and ‘ ha, ha!’ the members, as the joke gradually dawned up- 
onthem. Silence was at length obtained, and Dick address- 
ed the meeting: 

“‘ Gentlemen, I take the liberty to premise, in the language 
of your profound and philosophical President, ‘ Business must 





THE NEW-YORKER. 





And Autumn's leaves begin to fall— 
When we gaze fondly on the last 
Pale harbingers of Winter's pall— 


VIL. 
Is there not then a lesson fraught 
With earnest truth, in each loved flower ? 
Should we not by these gifts be taught 
To live, so that each Autumn hour 


Shall still be rich >. a bloom ? 
And Amaranths too we then shall save, 
That when we rest within the tomb, 
There may be flowers upon our grave. 
Millvale, N. Y. CYLLENE. 
Por the New-Yorker. 
A COLLEGE SCENE. 
A sxt of merry dogs were we—we of the Momian Club. 
Care to the winds, and books to their dusty shelves—week 


after week we were wont to meet in our convivial, mischief- 





brewing conclave, tu the great wonderment of our more | 


peaceful companions, the still greater annoyance of our tu- 
tors, but to the infinite zest and merriment of all the members 


of our association. Truly of us it might have been said, None | 


knew what a day (or night rather) would bring forth. Spree 


succeeded spree, and prank followed prank, with a secrecy | 
and celerity entirely unknown to the most celebrated tactics 


of ancient deviltry. 
And I would here pause to observe that the exploits of our 





| be attended to.” And now, O ye stupid Bevotian louts, haply 
i it hath not occurred to you that morning invariably treads 
|| close upon the heels of night, and with it inevitably comes 
|| the infernal tintinabulum of the matin bell, summoning us 


Added to this, he was eight or ten feet from the ground, and 
beyond the reach of our assistance. There he hung dangling 
by the middle between heaven and earth, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, completely caught in his own trap. 

“ Ugh—gh—fellows! for God's sake, help—help me down!” 
was his first exclamation. 

“ How can wet” said Tom, ready to burst with laughter. 

“Tom, do help me, for Heaven's sake! -If the old Prey 
should come now! My stars!—I wouldn't be caught in this 
predicamentugh—for the fee—sim-ple of cre-a-tion! Ugh 
—ugh—ugh!” and poor Dick redoubled his efforts to extri- 
cate himself. But in so doing, he accidentally brought his 
/knee in contact with the window, and crash went a pane of 
| glass. The noise increased the danger of discovery. Dick 
was in an agony. 

“ Fellows !—Tom, do help!” 

But Tom, far from being able to furnish assistance, was in 
a fair way to need it himself. Dick's situation had struck 


| him in such a ludicrous light, that he was rolling his fat form 


in the snow, in smothered but uncontrolluble laughter. Ap| 
such, in fact, was the condition of us all. 

“ Why, Dick—he, he, he!” at length said Tom, “ you fool! 
go back—he, he, be !—if you can’t get out—ha, ha. ha! Ob, 
Good heavens!—I shall split!” and Tom re. 
newed his cachinnations. 

“T can't!” groaned Dick; and this Tom knew very wel! 
“Do, Tom, Harry—belp, you sons of a gun!” and Dick be 
gan to curse us most lustily. 


“‘ Keep your balance, Dick—ha, ha!” roared Tom. 


|my sides! 





drowsy sinners to our prayers and (horresco referens!) to 
the sabie terrors of the black-board, ‘ like sheep to the slaugh- 
ter.’ ” 
“ Yes,” cried Harry Grimes, “‘ and there’s my Conic Sec- 
tions, sighing, like the ‘ Neglected Wife’— 


*He comes not—I have watched the moon go down, ° 
And yet he comes not.’” 


“And mine !"—* And mine !""——cried several members, 
laughing. 


to be an ignorantio Eleuchi—a misapprehension of the ques 
tion. Who speaks of Conic Sections? I say, will yon budge? 
Shall these things be? Are you men, and will you suffer this? 
|| What say you now, fellows,” (dropping his declamatory style, ) 
“to fastening up the chapel—eh ?” 

“ Fasten up the chapel! bell the cat!’ said John McGra- 
than. A laugh followed John’s sally. 
| “No-—listen,” continued Dick, “ Audi alteram partem.— 
| Hath it not two ligneous barricadoes, and may not these be 
bolted on the inner side ?” 

“ And how the devil will you get out?” asked John. 
| “The idea struck me to-night at prayers,” continued Dick, 
| unheeding the interruption, “and I, after due deliberation, 


Ctub are by no means strangers to fame. The noise thereof | pronounce the project feasible——and did Dick ever deceive 


has spread to the most distant sections of our land. The voy- | 


agers upon the St. Lawrence and the Lakes, as well as those 
upon the Mississippi and the Gulf, have often made the 
steamboat cabin ring at the recital of some of those very iden- 
tical jokes concocted and executed by our distinguished corps. 
Often have I heard them rehearsed with great glee by the 


fireside of the grave Connecticut divine, and beneath the roof 


of the log-cabin beyond the Alleganies. Such are the achieve- 
ments of which I saw and partook in my boyish days. 

It was a cold and blustering January night. The club in 
full assembly were all at their posts. There was the demure, 


you, you scoundrels? The doors can very easily be bolted 
inside, the windows nailed down, and then I observed one 
|| broken pane of glass through which a person of small size 
|| could crawl out. And this done, we can all sleep soundly to- 
|| Morrow morning, without fear of interruption.” 

“ Agreed! done! good !” was shouted on all sides. 

A committee was immediately appointed for the purpose 
of executing the plan proposed ; and Dick, as the chairman 
and the smallest member thereof, volunteered to crawl through 
the broken pane. 
| The Club adjourned, and we (i.e. the committee) proceed- 


Puritan-like, parson-looking President, in the chair. At his | ed to operations. Having obtained the necessary materials 


right hand was the fat, jolly and laughing Tom Joram, and at 
his left the slight form of the sly and facetious dare-devil, 
Dick Thompson, chuckling over some half-hatched joke, 
which who but he could devise, or who but he could execute ? 


And there too was a perfect galaxy of choice spirits, tuo nu- 
mefous to mention, each one of whom, like the heroes of Ho- 
mer, could claim a place upon the rolls of fame for some dis- 


to business : 
“ Business, gentlemen—hie—cu 


p—ahem—yes—business 

must be attended to. And though, as our neglected friend 

Flaccus singeth, very sensibly, (the dog had some gumption, 
saying—ahem— 


after all,)—as I was 


The potations were finished, and order having been pro- 
claimed in a solemn voice, the President called the meeting 


—bars, screws, screw-drivers, &c.—we sooti fastened the 
| windows and one of the chapel-doors very securely. The oth- 
er was to be bolted by Dick, who was afterwards to make his 
escape as aforesaid. The rest of us thea withdrew, and went 
round to the window to witness Dick’s cat-like feat. 

We did not wait long. “ Ugh, ugh, ugh!" wheezed Dick, 
and his head came popping out through the broken pane. By 
dint of struggling, one arm and shoulder, andjthen the other, 


he stuck fast. Grunting, and kicking, and puffing, were all 
resorted to in vain. All would notdo. And what rendered 
the matter still worse, it was as impossible to recede as to 
advance ; for the pane being unluckily one of the upper ones, 
there was nothing either for his hands or feet to rest upon.— 





| “ Advertite—hold your tongues !” cried Dick ; “here seems | 


protruded themselves. Thus he was gradually making his, 
passage, until fairly half through, when (horribile dictu !) | 


“ The old Prex is coming—hist!" said Dick. “I'm done! 
| I shall be expelled, in spite of the d—agh! Will you no 
|help me? Catch me in such another—ugh !” 

* But how can we help?” said Charley Grimes. “ Why, 
| it’s eight feet from the ground!” 


| “ Goand get a ladder, you fool!’ grunted Dick. 


| The matter began to grow serious, for the danger of detec. 
| tion was indeed great. One of our number immediately no 
for the lamp-lighter’s ladder, which was fortunately procure: 
With much ado, Dick was at length extricated from hs 
perilous situation, with a number of cute and scratches on dil- 
ferent parts of his body, and a hideous rent in his pantaloons; 
j and we all escaped, undiscovered, to our rooms. 

Dick never could relish the joke of the broken pane. 4: 
\the next meeting of the Club, Tom Joram arose, and wit 
much solemnity and feeling, moved for ‘‘a vote of thanks 
| the redoubtable Dick Thompson—the man who had devised 
j and «arried into execution one of the most brilliant expo: 
| that ever graced collegiate annals—the hero who effected ti 
dangerous pass of the broken pane with an indomitab« 
courage—a labor truly Herculean, with many sore and gre 
| ous wounds—ceulneris mu ltis atque diris—and, in fine, with 
heart-rending—yes, Mr. President—a most pathetic fracture 
in a bran new pair of inexpreseibles. He deserves a statue 
a triumphal columa—‘ monumentum perennius are.’ 1 bave 
done.” 








Conrvtexcy.—Hume, sitting on a sofa between the 's 
dies at Paria, was a # tle more unbefitting the philo 
pher than he himself thought. A philosopher has no mor 
business with so much fat, than a lover. Itis said of Gidbes, 
that when he made love to Mademoiselle Curchod, and wen! 
|| down on his knees, she was obliged to ring the bell for ‘' 
footman to help him up again. It was certainly a chivalrous 
step for him to take. He could aot well do more for her, of 
|| get into o worse scra It was his Anee plus ultra. Tbe 
| lady and he were the Decline and Fall. fis a pity that « 
|| many good fellows have consented to get fut, and made ver 
|| ses and proverbs in favor of it. There may be said, in the 

country, to be a fat superstition; though it has been going 
out of late years, since bad nerves came up, avd the Fren? 
are no longer to be laughed at for the meagreness they en)’ 
ed under the regime. meagre Frenchmen was deplo 
ble enough; but the corpulent Englishman was not much bet 
ter. In old age he had the worst of it. Observe a corpulest 
old gallant, who has been a handsome fellow in his young! 
days; bow hard he triés to brace himself in end retain his 
elegance! And it is by no means the worst thing he does — 
He has a turn for elegance still, though he has not beet 
graceful enough to it. His brother's elders aren 
so much his superiors as think, in carrying their bes! 

with indifference. They arc enormous and not ashamed. | 
a proper state of society, in which right and wrong were bet 
| ter understood than they now are, and greater stress laid . 
| the duties of health, and corpulence would 

reckoned disgraceful 
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From the American Journal of Science and Arts for April. 


THE NEW ELECTRO-MAGNETIC MACHINE OF MR. THO- 
MAS DAVENPORT, OF BRANDON, RUTLAND Co. Vr. 


(BY PROFESSOR SILLIMAN.) 





Many years have oy since motion was first produced 
by galvanic power. The dry columns of De Luc and Zambo- 
ni caused the vibration of delicate ulums and the ringing 


of small bells, for long periods 
without intermission. 

In 1819-20, Prof. Oersted, of Copenhagen, discovered that 
magnetism was evolved between the poles of a galvanic bat- 
tery. Prof. Ptetee --y of Halle, Germany, by his galvanic 
rultiplier, s ed in rendering the power manifest, when 
the galvanic battery was nothing more than two small wires, 
one of copper and the other of zinc, immersed in as much 
acidulated water as was contained in a wine-glass. The 
power thus evolved was made to through many convolu- 
tions of insulated wire, and was augmented so as to de- 
flect the magnetic needle sometimes even 90 degrees. Prof. 
Moll, of Utretcht, by winding insulated wire around soft iron, 
imparted to it me 2p magnetic power, so that a horse- 
shoe bar, thus provided, and connected with a galvanic bat- 
tery, would lift over one hundred . About the same 
time, Mr. Joseph Henry, of Albany, now Prof. Henry, 
Princeton College, by a new method of winding the wire, 
taincd an almost incredible magnetic force, lifting six or seven 
hundred pounds, with a pint or two of liquid and a battery of 
corresponding size; nor did he desist, until, a short time 
after, he lifted th ds of ds, by a battery of larger 
size, but still very small ;—({ 1830.) 

The gentleman was not slow to apply his skill to the gene- 
ration of motion, and a successful attempt of his is recorded 
in this Journal, Vol. XX. p. 340. A power was thus applied 
to the movement of a machine,-by a sus; in the 
center, which performed regular vibrations in the manner of 
a beam of a steam engine. This is the original application 
from which have sprung, or at least to which have succeeded, 
several similar attempts, both in this country and in Europe. 
A galvanic machine was reported to the British Association 
in 1835, by Mr. McGauly, of Ireland, and he bas renewed 
his statements of successful experiments at the late meeting 
at Bristol. Mr. Sturgeon, of Woolwich, England, also re- 
ports a galvanic machine as being in use on his premises for 
pumping water, and other mechanical purposes. 

But I believe that Mr. Davenport, named at the head of 
this notice, has been more successful than any other 
in the discoveryt of a galvanic machine of great simplicity 
and efficiency. During the last two or three years, muc 
has been said of this Teasieay in the newspapers, and it | 

| 


time, even several years, 


#2 















probable that in a future number of this Journal, drawings 
and an accurate description of the machine may be given. 
model, in 


Having been recently invited to examine a — 
shall now 


two varieties of form, and to report the result, 
attempt nothing more than a general description, such as may 
render intelligible the account I am to give. 

1. The Rotary Machine, composed of revolving electro- 
magnets, with ficed permanent magnets. 

This machine was brought to New Haven March 16, 1837, 
by Mr. Israel Slade, of Troy, N. Y., and by him set in mo-| 
tion for my examination. The moving part is composed of | 
two iron bars placed horizontally, and crossing each other at | 
right angles. They are both five and a half inches long, and 
they are terminated at euch end by a segment of a circle 
made of soft iron; these segments are each three inches long 
in the chord line, and their position, as they are suspend 
upon the ends of the iron bars, is horizontal. 

This iron cross is sustained by a vertical axis, standing 
with its pivot in a socket, and admitting of easy rotation. 
The iron cross bars are wound with wire, covered by 
cotton, and they are made to form, at , & proper con- 
nexion with a small circular battery, made of concentric 
cylinders of and zinc, which can be immersed in a 
quart of acidulated water. Two sernicircles of strongly mag- 
netized steel form an entire circle, interru at the two 
opposite poles; and within this circle, which lies horizontally, 
the galvanized iron cross moves op aye ete its iron 
segments revolve parallel and near to magnetic cir- 
cle, and in the cme plane. Its axis at its upper end is fitted 
by a horizontal cog-wheel to another and larger vertical 
wheel, to whose horizontal axis, weight is attached and raised 
by the winding of a rope. As soon as the small battery, des- 
tuned to generate the power, is ly connected with the 
machine, and duly excited by diluted acid, the motion begi 
by the horizontal movement of the iron cross, with its 
lar segments or flanges. By the galvanic conexion, these 
Crosses and their connected segments are magnetized, ac- 





quiring north and south ity at their ite ends; and 
being thus subjected to attracting lling force of 
the circular fixed magnets, a rapid i movement is 


freduced, at the rate of two hundred to three hundred revo- 
utions in a minute, when the small battery was used, and 
over six hundred with a calorimotor of large size. The rope 
was wound up with a weight of fourteen pounds 

and twenty-eight pounds were lifted from the floor. The 


* St "s 

Octane seme Annals of Electricity, Magnetism, &c. No. I. Vol. 1 
tr appears to have been strietly the inventor of a 

method of Galvapiom to produce rotary motion. 


















































h || cept that the exterior circle of permanent 












LITERATURE. 


interchangi 
with those of the 
a becomes equally rapid in the opposite di- 


rection. 

The mactine, as a philosophical instrument, operates with 
beautiful and surprising effect, and no reason can be discov: 
the motion ey be a rig! continued. It 

to cause a very impaired or ex- 
me! acid liquor from, and of fresh acidulated water into, 
the receptacle of the battery; and whenever the metal of the 
latter is too much corroded to be any longer efficient, another 
battery may be instantly substituted, and that even before 
the connexion of the old battery is broken. As to the energy 
of the power, it becomes at once a most interesting inquiry, 
whether it admits of indefinite increase? To this inquiry it 
may be replied, that provided the magnetism of both the re- 
volving cross and of the fixed circle can be indefinitely in- 
creased, then no reason appears why the energy of the power 
cannot also be indefinitely increased. Now, as magnets of 
the common kind, usually called permanent magnets, find 
their limits within, at most, the power of lifting a few hun- 
dred pounds, it is obvious that the revolving galvanic magnet 
must, in its efficiency, be limited, by its relation to the fixed 
magnet. But it is an important fact, discovered by expe- 
rience, that the latter is soon impaired in its r by the 
influence of the revolving galvanic magnet, which is easily 
made to s s it in energy, and thus, as it were, to over- 
power it. It is obvious, therefore, that the fixed magnet, as 
well as the revolving, ought to be magnetized by galvanism, 
and then there is every reason to believe that the relative 
equality of the two, and of course their relative energy, may 
be permanently su and even carried to an extent 
much greater than has been hitherto attained. 

2. Rotating Machine, composed entirely of electro-mag- 
nets, both in a and revolving members. 

A machine of this construction been this day, March 
29, 1837, exhibit-d to me 
self, whocame from New York to New Haven for that purj:ose. 

It ose een ean has been already described, 
exce exterior circle is now composed entire! 
Taoraapes. r 

The entire apparatus is therefore constructed of soft un- 





breaking the connexion 
by simply 


magnetic iron, which properly wound with insulated 

copper wire, is ized in an instant, by the power of a 
small b 

"The machine ip indeed the identical one used before, ex- 


is removed, 
and in its place is arranged a circle of soft iron, divided into 
two portions to form the poles. 
These semicircles are made of hoop iron, one inch in width, 
and one eighth of an inch in thickness. They are wound 
with copper wire insulated by cotton—covering about ten 
inches in length on each semicircle, and returning upon itself, 
by a double winding, so as to form two layers of wire, making 
on both semicircles about one thousand and five hundred inches. 
The iron was not wound over the entire length of one of 
the iron semicircles, but both ends were left projecting, and 
being turned inward, were made to cenform to the bend of 
the other part; each end that is turned inward, and not wound, 
is about ene third of the length cf the semicircle. These 
semicircles being thus fitted up, so as to become, at pleasure, 
galvanic magnets, were in the same machine that has 
been already described, and occupied the same place that the 
permanent steel ts did before. The conducting wires 
were so arranged, that the same current that charged the 
magnets of the motive wheel, charged the stationary ones 
placed around it, only one battery being used. It should be 
observed, that the stationary galvanic magnets thus substi- 
pass Lay od, magh ware omy sans baw Se 
weight steel magnets. This modification gal- 
vanic magnet is not of course the best form for efficiency ; this 
was used merely to try the 7 


of diluted agin teihemaose bi, wes 
very rapidly ; when the weight 
was removed, it performed more than 600 revolutions per 
minute. 
So sensible was the machine to the magnetic power, that 
the immersion of the battery one inch into the acidulated 
water, was sufficent to give it rapid motion, which attained 
its maximum, when the battery was entirely immersed. It ap- 
peared to me that the machine had more energy with the 
than with those that were pernament, for 

, whose diameter was three inches 





Mr. Thomas Davenpurt him- || P® 


the magnetic power was not immediately ed by break 
ing the connexion between the battery and stationary 
magnet ; for, when this was done, the machine still perform- 
ed its revolutions with great, although diminished energy ; in 
peoeties Saceee tot Ay: > seg would give time to 
ec apparatus, wi t stopping the move- 

ment of the machine. veilie 
It has been stated by Dr. Ritchie, in a late number of the 
London and Edinb. Phil. Magazine, that electro-magnets do 
not attract at so great a distance as permanent ones, and 
therefore are not for producing motion. On this 
por Mr. Davenport made the following experiment,of which 
was not a witness, but to which I give full credit, as it was 
to me by Mr. Slade, in a letter dated New York, 

arch 24, 1837. 


Mr. Davenport a piece of soft iron with a lo: 
piece af cates sat Casughs who nde afd thi dnl 
steel magnet within the attracting distance, that is, the dis- 
tance at which the iron was attracted to the magnet; by 
measurement, it was found that the steel t attracted 
the iron one inch and one fourth. A galvanic magnet was 
next used of the same lifting power, and consequently of 
much less weight ; the attracting distance of this magnet was 
found to be one inch and three fourths, shewing a material 
gain in favor of the galvanic magnet. Mr. Slade inquires, 
“has Mr. Ritchie’s magnet been so constructed as to give a 
favorable trial on the principle ?”* Mr. Davenport informs 
me that each increase in the number of wires has been attended 
with an increase of power. 


Conclusions. 
1. It appears then, from the facts stated above, that elec- 
tro-magnetism is quite adequate to the generation of rotary 
motion. Mv 

2. That it is not necessary to employ permanent magnets 

in any of the construction, and that electro-magnets are 
far preferable, not only for the moving, but for the stationary 
rts of the machine. 
3. That the power generated by electro-magnetism may 
be indefinitely , since, for exhausted acids, and cor- 
roded metals, acids and batteries, kept always in readi- 
ness, may be substituted, even without stopping the move- 
ment. 

4. That the power may be increased beyond any limit hith- 
erto attained, and probably beyond any which can be with 
certainty assigned,—since, by increasing all the members of 
the apparatus, due reference being had to the relative propor- 
tionate weight, size, and form of the fixed and movable parts 
—to the length of the insulated wires and the manner of wind- 
ing them—and to the size and construction of the bat- 
tery, as well as the nature and strength of the acid or other 
exciting agent, and the manner of connecting the battery with 
the machine, it would appear certain, that the power must be 
increased in some ratio which experience must ascertain. 

5. As electro-magnetism has been experimentally proved 
to be sufficient to raise and sustain several! thousands of pounds, 
no reasoncan be discovered why,when the acting surfaces are, 
by skillful mechanism, brought as near as possible, without 
contact, the continued exertion of the power should not gen- 
erate a continued rotary movement, of a degree of energy in- 
ferior indeed to that exerted in actual contact, but still nearly 
approximating to it. 

6. As the power cun be generated cheaply and certainly— 
as it can be continued indefinitely—as it has been very greatly 
increased by very simple means—as we have no knowledge of 
its limit, and may therefore ume on an indefinite augmen- 
tation of its energy, it is much to be desired, that the investi- 
gation should be ted with zeal, aided by correct scien- 
tific knowledge, by mechanical skill, and by ample funds. 
It may be reasonably hoped, that science and art, 
the handmaids of discovery, will both receive from this in- 
teresting research. a liberal reward. 


Science has thus, most unexpectedly, placed in our hands a 
new power of great but unknown -_ , 

It does not evoke the winds from their caverns; nor give 
wings to water by the urgency of heat ; nordrive toexhaustion 
the muscular power of animals; nor operate by complicated 
mechanism ; nor accumulate hydraulic force by damming the 
vexed torrents; nor summon any other form of gravitating 
force ; but, by the simplest means—the mere contact of me- 
tallic surfaces of small extent, with feeble chemical agents, a 
power every where diffused through nature, but generally con- 
cealed from our scnses, is mysteriously evolved, and by circu- 
lation in insulated wires, itis still more mysteriously augment- 
ed; a thousand and a thousand fold, until it breaks forth with 
incredible enery ; there is no appreciable interval between us 
first evolution and its full maturity, and the infant starts up e 


ant. 
_ Nothing since the discovery of gravitation and of the struc- 
ture of celestial systems, is so wonderful as the power 
evolved by galvanism; whether we contemplate it in the 
muscular convulsions of animals, the chemical positions, 
the solar brightness of the galvanic light, the dissipating con- 
suming heat, and, more t all, in the magnetic energy, 
which leaves far behind all artifigial accumulations of this 








“This question I am unable to answer, as I have not seen any ac- 
count of the apparatus or of the experiment, but only of the result. 
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power, and reveals, as there is full reason to believe, the 
grand secret of terrestial magnetism itself. B. S. 
New Haven, March 31, 1837, 











has been pressed by the dainty feet of wits and beauties—to 
tread on which was a privilege and a delight—is displayed 
on a heap ot old furniture; and while its sacred defects are 
rudely scanned by the curious, is knocked down, with all its 
memories, under the hammer of the auctioneer. Tables, 













tions—go for most unworth prices; and while, humiliated 
with the sight, you wonder “4 the bate ae iven to 
things by their possessors, begin to w r whether your 
friends themselves, subjected ret same searching valua- 
tion, would not be depreciated too. Ten to one, if their 
characters were displayed like their carpets, there would 
come to light defects as unsus g 

The to whom this desolation is the ‘unkindest cut,’ 
is the oranda wt, ‘His vocation’ is emphatically 
Gone is the dollar made every successive half-hour. 


of others, that he 
Pa magnetism. He purchased the m 
ced his first rotary motion in July, 1834. In July, 1835, he 


submitted his machine to Prof. Hen , of Princeton, New| 


; - - || Gone is the pleasant sum in com addition, done ‘in the 
po Se ewe sete es Preta this Fonthinens || head,’ while "oalting at the doors of the public offices. Gone 
he mee apa ifying the originality and impor- | are the short, but profitable trips to the theatre. Gone the 


four or five families, all taken the same evening to parties, 
and each paying the item of ‘carriage from nine till twelve.’ 
Gone the aheasbed politician, who would rather give the five 
dollar bill than wait for his change ; the lady who sends the 


tance of the invertivn.” 

Mr. Davenport is, by occupation, a blacksmith, with only a 
common education, but with uncommon intelligence ; his age 
about thirty-five. Mr. Ransom Cook, of Saratoga Springs, 





: t ‘ B*, || driver to be paid at ‘the bar;’ the uplifted fingers, hither und 
is associated with Mr. Daven and has rendered essential | thither, which embarrass his aide of a fare—gone, all! 
service by the improvements he has made in the machine,and The chop-fallen coachey drives to the stand in the morning, 


by his assistance in bringing the subject before the public in| and drives home at noon ; he creeps up to Fuller's at a snail- 
the most effectual way. Arrangements have been made to || pace, and in very mockery hepa éske the homeward bound 
take out the patent in Europe. 


r ; i clerk from the department if he wants a coach! Night 

P. S. The proprietors are constructing a machine of se- || comes on, and his horses begin to believe in the lteniom, 
ven inches in diameter, and also one of two feet in diameter. | and the cob-webs are wove over his whip-socket. 

Galvanic magnets will be used as the moving and stationary || These changes, however, affect not unpleasantly the diplo- 
magnets of each. || matic and officlal colony extending westward from the Presi- 
dent's. The inhabitants of this thin-sprinkled settlement are 
away from the great thoroughfare, and do not miss its crowds. 
|| The cessation of parties is to them a relief from night jour- 
ng || neys, colds, card- eavings, and wear and tear of carringe- 
horses. They live now in dressing-gown and slippers, read 
the reviews and the French papers, get their dinners com- 
fortably from the restaurateurs, and dank heaven that the 
capitol is locked up. The attaches grow fat, and the des- 
patchy grows thin. 

There are several reasons why Washington, till the month 
of May, spite of all the drawbacks in the picture delineated 
above, is a more agreeable residence than the northern cities. 
In the first place, its climate is at least a month earlier than 
that of New York, and in the spring is delightful. The trees 
ure at this moment (the last week in March) bursting into 
ing || buds; open carriages are every where in use ; walking in the 
sun is oppressive; and for the last fortnight, this has been a 
fair chronicle of the weather. Boston and New York have 
been corroded with east winds meantime, and even 80 near as 
Baltimore, they are still wrapped in cloaks and shawls. To 
those who, in reckoning the comfort of life, agree with me in 
making climate stand for nine tenths, this is powerful at- 
traction. 

Then the country about Washington, the drives and rides, 
are among the most lovely in the world. The banks of Rock 
Creek are a little wilderness of beauty. More bright waters, 
more secluded bridle-paths, more sunny and sheltered hill- 
sides, or finer mingling of rock, hill and valley, I never rode 
among. Within a half-hour’s gallop, you have a sylvan re- 
treat of every variety of beauty, and in almost any direction ; 
and from this you come home (and this is not the case with 
_— sylven rides) to an excellent French dinner and agree - 


WASHINGTON AFTER THE SESS8'ON. 





e : le society, if you like it. You have all the seclusion of a 
those who wanted places; while, looking their last on these rural town, and none of its petty politics and scandal—all the 
vanishing paymasters, stood hundreds of tatterdemalions, means and appliances of a large metropolis, and none of its 
by , and black, with their hands in their pockets, exactions and limitations. That which makes the charm of 

( sincere regret at their departure could have wrung it a city, and that for which we seek the country, are equal 
forth) a tear in their eye The bell rang, and the six hun- || here. and the penalties of both are removed. "N.Y. Mirror. 
dred departures flocked to their pleceo—young ladies with : 
long faces, leaving the delights of \ ashington for the dull re- SPECIMENS OF SPANISH GRAVITY. 
pose of the country—their lovers, with longer faces, trying, || It may sound rather paradoxical, but we would advise those 
im vain, to solve the X quantity expressed by the aforesaid 


suvwould gather die brightest flowers of wit, to stray into 


god 
are perhaps weak, and prefer twinkli beneath a shade. It 
is whispered that Liston affects Hawtlen while Tom Hood 
deplores the tastes of the town, which will not allow him to 
be philosophical after his own way. The somewhat trite 
story of the Italian Arlecchino will bear this out in another 
ten || point of view. 
purpese of further illustrati how mirth springs 
up from the miserable soil among the Spanineds, we here 
omen en pti eave 
——_ at Seville in 1816, and entitled ‘ Intervalos de 





producing exactly the sometimes to a woodland |} mi The writer, Maria del Marmol, to 
solitude, by the presence of a single i The vast streets || have been an wretch, steeped in misery and affliction, 
seem grown vaster di i , in the lace, of a painful malady; and sec- 
aan straggling to greater distances—the walk from the ondly, of « pack of unskilfal and ignorant doctors chong 
resident's house to the capitol seems twice as long—and hi only to the pangs of grief and the miseries 


nation enough to a its merita; <echew yat the 
r to guard against tical editions, 
wherein unskilfal hands might disfigure wae roped 





chairs, ottomans—linked with the same glowing recoilec-. 


English to turn one or two of 
these effusions into ish, albeit we may possi disfigure 
the author’s verses inthe attempt. We are full _— that 
the instrument we borrow should be handled wi gentleness, 
in proportion to the delicacy of its tone; therefore we touch 
it with extreme caution timorous hand, while trying over 
the following mournful chords: 
One night THE MTING PAIN. 
night a sharp rheumatic 
Pineb'd an old till she rear'd again; 
= EE Tea 
Bhe c ina si at name, 
Who ask'd ‘ith phrase pedautty 
(While aera ng) 
How it came on, a whether it was biting ! 
For shame! 
Replied the dame, 
Biting indeed !—li came on with the Fest; 
I've eaten nothing for these two days past! 

From this little lyric we may safely conclude that the au- 
thor’s own malady was not of the rheumatic kind, which is 
no joke ;—a rheumatic subject will not bear a rub of any 
kind. But listen to his strain again, sporting now with men- 
dal distress :— 

THE REPLY THAT DID NOT ANSWER. 
Two rich decanters, once, a knight possess'd, 
And prized their Venice cut above the rest, 
As one of these a stumbling servant bore, 

and 


When thus the anery ; 
“ How was it broke ? say, or I'll break thy crown.” 
“ Just so,” he cried—throwing the other down! 
Again :— A SHAMELESS COWARD. 
Fabio, whose house was robbed of late, 
Three nights within the season, 
At last began to speculate 
On what might be the reason. 


“ Have no pistols 
rs | cmt my friend, at home ?” 
* Oh yes!" he cried, “ but never fired— 
Is it for them they come 1” 
Of a very different mettle was the Spanish merchant, who, 
hearing thieves at his door, culled out to them to come an. 
other time, as he was uot yet asleep ! 
CHARITABLE SHAVING, 
A pious mendicant once made a stop 
With unmown beard before a barber's 


for St. Antonio's sake a shave; 
Trettetinn led assent, a lathering gare, 
And and slashed with such a saint like pee, 
ace, 


That grateful tears streamed down the sinner's 
Until the deed was done, as might be shown 

By sundry cuts that nearly touched the bone. 

As he trudged on, to follow still his ¢ $ 
From out another barber's came a equalling, 
Raised by a cat, half flayed by emmy water ;— 
The beggar eyed the house of slaughter, 
And muttered. (thinking of hia chasing bout) 

“ Another shaved for charity, no doubt !"’ 
Another grave Spaniard, named Robolledo, concludes with 
the following piece of sophistry :-— 

Fair Phillis has fifty times registered vows . 

That of Christian or Turk she would ne'er be the spouse, 

For wedlock so much she disdained ; 

And neither of these has she married, ’tis true, 

For now she's the wife of a wealthy old Jew, 

And thus has her vow been maintained. 
Notwithstanding this apparent sunshine, playing over 4 
dark and sullen surface, it must be admitted that the wittiest 
writers of all countries have been, for the most part, a grave 
and melancholy people. And, as applying more particularly 


to the Spaniards, nothing can be more j t and appropriate 
thun the reflection of Addison, that, “When a man laughs, 
he is not very merry, but very proud.” E. L. J. 





Ctoans.—* He who putteth a long nine into his jaws, and 
cael ckae oa ane Paneth the como tn the etsuste of Phit 
i shall be taken the police, and i w 
— SL oe 
city should be. Street smoking is positively becoming a nur 
sance—litule lactiferous animalculw that go on two legs, and 
wrk Ae aye themselves to one end of a beastly 
cigar, and forthwith the pestiferous thing smokes and fumes 
and poisons the whole atmosphere, and goeth along puffing its 
vile oders into the faces of the passers by. Let any man 
walk Se aeeneains otnteitnangenpoes 
iptiieslty Coupanenan HAND, as we were compelled to do, 
for a squore, and if he wishes not for King Jumes and his 
last of tobacco, it will be because the recipient 

knows not of the Kingly objurgation. 


“ Vile, flat, stale, maprotitabte,” te the practice, ead i 
we had the common and councils in our keeping for * 





often happens, to the discredit of the author,) the 
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From the Western Monthly Magazine. 
MY HOME ON THE BILL. 


A deeper gold have the sunset clouds, 
the stars at even-tide. 


Here is my mother’s Reseree, 

And my father’s shielding care— . 
tiend whose voice in household love, 
By the casement where in girlish years 
* conned my Light task re 
With my stede rother bend I now 

O'er a page of classic lore. 

And here dwelt one with silver locks, 

But he has passed away.— 

How fondly was that form beloved, 

These ing tear. say; 

He held me oft in his arms, 
m pg we ki lly breast— 
saw him die, when he passed a 
As a child to its cradled rest. sd 


Oh! my home, my bome is beautiful, 
With its skies and summer flowers; 
And many are its innocent joys, 
And its silent thoughtful hours ; 
Ah! the merry days of childhood leave 
Fond memories and warm, 
But the gentlest thought of my bosom rests 
On that aged slumberer’s form. H.L. B. 
From the American Monthly for May. 
THE MAMMOTH CAVE OF KENTUCKY. 
(BY DR. BIRD.) 

Caves—the world of rock-ribbed darkness under our feet 
—have always formed a subject on which our imagination 
delighted to slwell; and, to this day, the name seldom falls 
upon our ears without conjuring up a thousand grimly capti- 
vating associations—thoughts of the wild and supernatural, 
the strange and terrifio—which are the more enticing for be- 
ingso unlike the usual phantasms of our day-dream existence. 
To our boyish conceit, Epimenides gathering wisdom in a 
brown study of fifty years in the cavern of Crete, was a much 
wiser personage » the other seven sages of Greece, who 
merely hunted for Truth at the bottom of a well; while Bas- 
sus the Carthaginianydigging, with a Roman army, for the 
lost treasure-cave of Queen Dido, was a greater hero than the 
mightiest Julius wading in bleod at Pharsalia. For the same 
reason, if the truth must be told, we even held that the dark 
Hades—the inamabile regnum, as Tisiphone mel ws 1 women 
called it—the domain of Pluto, which, as every body knows, 
was only to be reached through the dismal antres of Cume 
and Twnarus—was a decidedly more interesting habitation 
for curious spirits than even the sun-lit and ie pag tops of 
Olympus. Troglodytes were our beau ideal of a sensible 
and happy nation. 

Some tincture of our own peculiar propensity, however, we 
think may be traced in the mind of the world at large. It is 
certain there is no subject on which men have given, and still 
continue to give, a greater loose to their imaginations than 
that of caves. The time haqindeed gone by when they be- 
lieved that devils and condemned souls had their appointed 
place within tbe hollows of the earth, accessible even to mor- 
tal foot through each cavern, each alfa spelunca, that yawned 
on its surface; the Pythium no longer breathes its oraculous 
vapor; the cave of Trophonius whispers no more the secrets 
of fate; and oven the modern hags of the broomstick, that once 

——' plied in caves th’ unutterable trade,’ 
and the fairy gnomes that 

——‘ dug the mine and wrought the ore,’ 
are no longer expected to be found quiring around the infer- 
nal caldron, or dancing amid their heaps of gleaming treasure. 
But if Trath—the murderess of F: s been at work on 
the classic mythos and the Gothic fable, she has still left us 
enough to wonder at in the world below; she has robbed it 
of the supernatural but not the marvellous. ‘The Mundus Sub- 
terranua of old Father Kircher, however exploded in most of 
a among scientific men, contains nothing too in- 
credible for the mass of mankind. Fortunately, as it ha 
pens, for the good old Jesuit’s sake, as well as mankind's, 
there are, so far as mere caves are , 80 many won- 
ders already established as undoubted facts, that a man may 
be pardoned for believing almost any thing.—But let us 
at some of these authenticated marvels. They will a 
proper introduction to the subject of the t description 
—the limestone Pandemonium—with which we desire to 
make the reader acquainted. A of wonders becomes 
the Mammoth Cave, and should lead the way up toits 
door, as rows of sphinxes conduct the traveller to the front of 


“i . 
The famous Hole of Derbyshire (who has not heard 
of the Eldon Hole ?) has been sounded with a plummet line 


of nearly ten thousand feet in length—that is, within but a|| abode 
miles—without 


teaching the bottom ; and the 





Pit of Fredericshall in Norway, it is inferred from the number 
of seconds a stone consumes in reaching the bottom, must be 
more than two miles in depth. Whether the sound of a falling 
stone, reverberating a tube even smoother than we 
can fancy the Pit of F ickshall to be, could be actually 
heard at the depth of eleven thousand feet, we leave to be 
conjectured ; but we may aver in reference to the Eldon Hole. 
which was really sounded by a line to the depth mentioned, 
that if the doctrine of internal fire, resuscitated by modern 
Vulcanists, be true, and the scale of increasing 


temperatures 
by them be just, there ought to ascend from this game 
convenient flue heat enough to warm all Derbyshire. 

Two miles under ground! With these facts in view, who 
shall quarrel with his neighbor for believing, as many a ian 
toes, that he has eaten hiv dinner in the Mammoth Cave, un- 
der the bed of Green River? or with the monkeys of Gibral- 
tar for having made their way from Africa to Europe, as ev- 
ery body knows they must have done, via the Grot of St. Mi- 
chael, under the foundations of the Mediterranean? 

The extent of caves is a subject upon which men are still 
more inclined to be glorious. But here we have facts enough 
on record to countenance any stretch of iloquence. Of 
these, however, we shall introduce but one, which, besides 


es settler of all difficul ties, possesses some pecu- 
lier of interest. In the year 1752, the Rio del Norte, 
one of the greatest rivers of America, (its length is reckoned 
at full two thousand miles,) suddenly sank into the earth, 
leaving its bed dry for a space of fifty leagues; and in this 
condition it remained several weeks, waters flowing into 
some subterranean abyss, which it required them so long a 
time to fill. Allowing the river, at the Paso del Norte, where 
the incident occurred, to be but a quarter of a mile wide, and 
its depth but five feet, with a current of two miles per hour, 
and supposing it continued to sink into the earth during two 
weeks, we can give a pretty shrewd guess at the extent and 
capacity of the cavern in which it was swallowed up. Ac- 
cording to our calculations, to dispose of such a body of wa- 
ter would have demanded a cave one hundred feet wide and 
high, and just five hundred miles long! Nor must this state- 
meat, however lightly made, be considered absurd. Let it be 
remembered that the channel of the river for a space of fifty 
leagues was absolutely robbed of its waters. Supposing their 
disappearance had been only momentary, it is easy to per- 
ceive, the abyss that received them must have been vaster 
than we can readily figure to our imaginations. 

After this, no one need doubt the veracity of those travel- 
lers who relate their moderate rambles of ‘ twenty miles or 
thereabouts’ in the great caves of the West. No one need 
ever be astounded at the of that renowned cave of 
Tipperary, discovered in 1833, with its chambers ‘ wider than 

’ ken’—one ‘ nearly a mile in circumference’—another 
‘of about three miles in circumference’—so Paddywhackish- 
ly described by an enthusiastic correspondent of the Tippe- 
rary Free Press; sorry we are to confess, in the 
of a malicious surveyor, the hall of a mile in circumference is 
said to have suddenly shrunk into a room of ninety feet by 
one hundred and fifty, and that of three miles into one of one 
hundred feet by just two hundred and fifty. This is aclimax 
somewhat similar to that of the story of the seventy cats— 
‘our cat and another one!’ But what if it be? There is 


* Something yet left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon.’ 





The wonders of the cave-world are not yet exhausted. 
Let us accompany Humboldt, the profoundest of chorogra-| 
phers, the most veracious of travellers, to the cave of Gua-| 
charo, among the mountains of Cumana. It opens on the face 
of a precipice, a grand abyss seventy feet high and eighty feet | 
wide. A river, born of darkness an/ night, like many of the | 
stteams of Carniola, rolls from its mouth; while festoons of | 
creeping plants, the ivies of the tropics, hanging from the | 
rocks , and glittering with flowers of every gorgeous | 
dye, swing across the chasm, like so many boa constrictors | 
on the watch for prey. A grove po wars and ceibas—the | 
tropical cotton-wood—rises tall and verdant at the very en-| 
trance, with birds singing and monkeys chattering among the | 
boughs. Through this grove you enter the cave, and in this | 
grove you continue even when the world of sunshine has becn | 
left some distance behind. The palms still lift their majestic | 
tops, and the ceibas rub their green heads against the rocky | 
roof; whilst flowers—the heliconia, the dragon-root, and oth- 
ers—bloom under your feet. The palms and ceibas at last 
cease to w t not so the flowers. As far aa man has | 
penctrated—a distancé of more than a quarter of a mile—you | 
still see them growing, and all in darkness ; on the hill of the | 
cascade, (for a hill there is, and a cascade too,) and beyond, | 
you find them flourishing among pillars of stalactite, as pale, 
as sepulchral, a¢ fantastic, yet as beautiful, as the growth of 


® around them. One might here dream of the grove of! 
Aladdin, with its trees fruits of diamond and rdby, of | 
sapphire and emerald ; and the more especially as every rub 


gaping || of your iron lamp against a spar calls up before your affright- 


ed eyes a thousand horrible genti—not the mighty sons of, 
Eblis indeed, but black and dismal haros, birds bigger 
- our northern scree aa with Beery J win, 
and thrilling shriek 1 invader of their enchan 

le wich wach a subterraneous Elysium, the 
garden discovered by Don Quixote in kis memorable explora- 


tion of the cave of Montesinos—the most beautiful and de- 
lightful that nature ever made—is but a kitchen ‘ 

But what is even the cave of the Guacharo to the Flaming 
Caves of Cumamanacoa, two wonders of nature hidden 
among the same mountains? In the face of a tremendous 
precipice looking over the savage woods that skirt the moun- 
tain below, are two immense holes, visible at a distance 
even in the day-time. But it is at night that are seen 
to the best advantage; and then, if his stars be propitious, if 
the Indian Cyclopes in the bowels of the Cerro start from 
their slumbers to renew their oft interrupted toil at forge and 
bellows, the traveller, leaping from his own uneasy couch, 
beholds with amazement the mouths of the eaverns lighted 
up with flames; he sees, high on the sable cliff, two mighty 
discs of fire that glare upon him from afar like the eyes of 
some crouching monster—a tiger-cat as big as a Cordillcca— 
or those more portentous orbs that might have blazed u: der 
the brows of the Arch-Enemy, when he 

——‘ dilated stood, 
Like Teneriffe and Atlas, 
the Quinbus Fles of demons. The Indians and Creoles, 
who take to their Is at the first shriek of the ros, 
could be scarcely expected to brave the terrors of the Flaming 
Caves. The thick forests at the base of the cliffs are, besides, 
the haunts of innumerable j that think little 
of shouldering a bullock in midst of a herd, and tramy:ing 
victorious off, and would of course think still less of swaliow- 
ing a herdsman who should come in their way. Hence, ss it 
happens, mortal man has not yet dis the solitude, or 
explored the wonders of the Flaming Caves, which he is con- 
tent to admire at the distance that lends safety as well as e1.- 
chantment to the view. 

Of an equally, perhaps of a still more wonderful character, 
is another cave oF South America—in Peru or Bolivia, we 
think—of which we once read somewhere, though we can- 
not now tell where to lay our hands on it—that gapes on a 
mountain side, as black and gloomy as cave may be, un- 
til the close of the day; when the shades of the mountain 
having fallen over it, and over every thing else in the neigh- 
borhood, on a sudden warm sunshine gushes from its jaws, 
lights up the objects around, smiles, trembles, fades, and then 
expires. This must be the entrance to the Elysium of the 
American races—the Happy Hunting-Grounds, which all the 
tribes, sa and civilised together, believe the Master of 
Life has prepared for the souls of the brave and just. But, 
unfortunately, no Humboldt has yet visited the spot, and we 
know no more of it than we have mentioned. It is somewhat 
of a wonder, it must be confessed ; but the rocks of the Nile 
and the Orinoco exhale music—why should not others breathe 
sunshine? 

According to old Mezeray (or rather, according to some of 
those philosopher who quote him, for we ourselves could never 
light the page that records the marvel,) there is a cav- 
ern in Dat hiny, near Grenoble, famous as the seat of a sul- 
terraneous Erie and Niagara, famous also for the explori 
voyage performed in it, in his youth, by Francis I. in roya 
person. Ata considerable distance from the entrance was a 
sheet of water of unknown bounds, which had previously 
arrested the steps of all visitants. But what shall restrain 
the curiosity of a king? A barge was constructed, illumi- 
nated with hundreds of flambeaux, and launched in the flood ; 
into which the gallant Francis, attended by a party of his 
bravest courtiers, struck boldly out, the Columbus of the 
caverned deep,—taking care, however, to leave a huge 
beacon-fire blazing behind him on the rocky beach, to secure 
his safe return. A voyage of three miles (cave-distance, be 
it recollected,} conducted the royal adventurer to the oppo- 
site shores of the ocean; whence having landed, and, we 
suppose, taken possession in the usual style of discoverers, 
he turned his prow in another direction, determined to fathom 
all the mysteries of the lake. By and by an experienced 
boatman declared the barge was no longer floating on a stag- 
nant lake, but in a current that was perceptibly increasing in 
strength ; and a courtier called the attention of the monarch 
to a hollow noise heard in the distance, which, like the cur- 
rent, was every moment growing stronger, and even 
into horrific thunder. The navigator rested on his oars, while 
a plank to which several flaming torches were tied, was com- 
mitted to the water. It floated rapidly away, became agita- 
ted, tossed up and down, and finally pitched down the un- 
known cataract, to which the rival of Charles V. was so 
i hastening. “ Back oars !” was then the yt hae 
all rowing for their lives, the monarch had the good 
to regain his beacon, and the upper air, with which, ik ap- 
pears, he remained content for the rest of his life. 

A singular story was formerly told of a cave in Le 
Canada, in the ridge that bounds the western shore of 
rio, from which it was but seven or miles removed. It 
bore the awe-inspiring title of the Devil's Wigwam—Matchi- 
manito Wi called by the Indians, who seemed 
devoutly to Believe that the of lies had there 
his head-quarters. Had they put him in the Irish cave pre 
viously described, the residence would have been more 


roe The "Manito-Wigwam was reported to be of vast 


epth, consisting of several terraces one from an- 
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this cavern, once a week, issued a terrific din, an earthquake- 
like explosion, of such force as to shake the hills for five 
leagues around. The "Manito-Wigwam was therefore a very 
wonderful cave. We say was, for we know not whether it is 
now in existence. The same enterprising spirit which has 
converted Niagara into a mill-pond, might as easily have 
modified the Devil’s Wigwam into a hole for storing winter 
potatoes. 

Among so many wonders and prodigies, the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, it may be supposed, must sink into insig- 
nificance. It reveals no subterranean , no Stygian 
lakes, no stupendous waterfalls; it discharges no volcanic 
flames, it emits no phosphoric sunlight ; and no hollow thun- 
ders are heard resounding among its dreary halls. It is not 
two miles deep; it is not five hundred miles long—nay, it can 
no longer boast even the twenty miles of extent, which for- 
inerly contributed so much to its glory. The surveyor has 
been among its vaults, he has stretched his chain along its 
galleries, he has broken the heart of its mystery, and, with 
cruel seale and protractor, he has laid it down upon paper.— 
He has illustrated the truly remarkable fact, which none but 
the most ccld-blooded of philosophers were ever before in- 
clined to suspect,—namely, that when you would know the 


true extent of any antre vast in which you have journeyed, | 


the admiring of all admirers, you should first take the short- 
est extent you can possibly believe it to be, and then divide 
the length by the sum total of your thumbs and fingers, be- 
ing satisfied that, if the answer be not exactly right, it will 
be amazingly near it. Thus, Weyer’s cave in Virginia—the 
Antiparos of the Ancient Dominion, one of the loveliest grots 
that fairy ever or never danced in—was, until recently sur- 
veyed, pretty universally considered as being full three miles 


in length. By the rale above, we should bring its true ex- || 


tent down to between five and six hundred yards; a result 
that very closely coincides with the admeasurement of the 
surveyor. By the same rule we should reduce the Mammoth 
Cave to two miles; which comes but little short of the truth. 
Neverthelesz, the Mammoth Cave is still the monarch of 
caves; none that have ever been measured can at all com- 
pare with it even in extent; in grandeur, in wild, solemn, 
severe, unadorned majesty, it stands entirely alone. “It has 
no brother, it is like no brother.” 

What we have said of the length of this cave, it must be 
observed, applies only to a single passage. It is a labyrinth 
of branches, of which the principel one is two miles and a 
half long. There are two or three others of nearly half that 
length. The extent of all the passages, taken together, is 
between eight and nine miles. There are, besides, many 
which have never been explored, and perhaps never will be— 
some opening in the sides, and at the bottoms, of pits that 
would appal a samphire-gatherer or an Orkney fowler; oth- 
ers, of which there are countless numbers, opening by orifices 
so narrow that nothing but blasting with gunpowder can ever 
render them practicable; and perhaps as many more, acces- 
sible and convenient enough, but whose entrances, concealed 
among rocks and crannies, no lucky accident has yet disco- 
vered. The Deserted Chambers, forming a considerable 
portion of the whole cave, and now accessible through two 
different approaches, have only been known for a compara- 
tively brief number of years; and the Solitary Cave, with 
its groves of spar, its pools and springs, and hollow-sound- 
ing floors, is a still more recent discovery. 

The survey of the cave, as far as it is now known, we owe 
to Mr. Edmuud F. Lee, an engineer of Cincinnati, who has 
executed his task with extraordinary skill and fidelity. The 
difficulties, labors,—we might even say. the dangers,—of his 
enterprise (in which he was occupied, we believe, three or 
four months,—the whole winter of 1834~5,) can be only ap- 
preciated by those who are familiarly acquainted with the 
eave. Theexploit of surveying and levelling eight or nine 
miles of cavern appears to us wholly unprecedented. Mr. 
Lee’s Map, with the libretto of ‘Notes’ accompanying it, 
published in Cincinnati by James and Gazlay, interesting 
alike to the lovers of romance and of science, is a most curi- 
ous and valuable uction, which we cordially recommend 
to our readers and the public. 

The Mammoth Cave lies upon Green River, in a corner of 
Edmondson county, Ky. in the heart of the district 
known as the Barrens,—a vast extent of rolling hills and 
knobs, once bare and naked,—>prairies, in fact, as they were 
sometimes called—but now overshadowed by a young forest 
of black-jacks and other trees that delight in an arid soil.— 
The ny oe bed of limestone, with as many 
caverns below as t are hills above, both seeming to have 
been formed at the same moment, and by the same cause— 
some primeval! convulsion by which the rocky substratum was 
torn to pieces, and the knobs up. That earthquakes 
had something to do in carving out the caves of the West, no 
one will doubt who has clambered among those igi 
blocks of stone—masses which to move would have 
a Pelasgian builder of old—that lie strewn about the of 
the Mammoth Cave, shivered from the roofs and walls by 
some violent concussion. earthquakes that formed them, 
scem, however, not always to have opened the ragged fis- 
sures to the air: that was left toanother infiltra- 
tion, in most instances, of water, by which the thinner and 
weaker 


i pth ly wes ac Meer nme ly 
and 'y swept into the interior. The Mammoth Cave it-'' His 


— 

self was evidently opened in this way, in remote times, after } 
remaining sealed up for a long scries of centuries; and in | 
this case, as in most others, the mass of falling rocks, sink- I 
ing across a spacious excavation, has been sufficient to block | 
lit up in one direction, while yielding easy access in the other. | 
The Horse-shoe Cave, however—a grotto twelve or fifteen | 
miles distant from the Mammoth—is an instance in which) 
the roof has fallen without obstructing the passage on either 
side ; you enter the cave, as it were, by a side door, and may | 
penetrate with equal ease to the right hand or the left. In 

many cases there seem to exist caverns with no roof of rock | 
at all, the fissure having extended to the top of the limestone 

where it is covered over only by a thin layer of soil. It is | 
not altogether an uncommon thing for a traveller in Ken- | 
tucky to play the Curtius, and plunge, horse and man, into) 
the bo of the earth ut a moment when he feels neither | 
| —— nor heroical, but just so-so-ish, like any other mortal. | 

t was but two years ago that a gentleman of Lexington, | 
aimbling over his fields in the neighborhood of that city, sur- 
veying his stacks of hemp, and speculating perhaps like a_ 
| piilesehropiot upon the number of rascals his crop might | 
| expected to hang, suddenly found himself sinking into the 
earth, whirling in a maelstrom of clay and stones; from which, | 
however, he succeeded in extricating himself by leaping 
| briskly from his horse. The animal sank toa depth of one 
hundred and fifty feet, when he became wedged between two | 
rocks, the sides of a cavern, and perished. A similar acci- | 
dent happened in the Barrens of which we speak, as early 
}as 1795, when a planter of West Tennessee lost his horse, 
| and saved himself, in the same way ; only that, on this occa- 
sion, the animal tumbled into a more spacious cavern, in 
which he walked about until starved to death. 

But let us hastentothe Cave. It is midsummer. It was 
at that season, several years ago, we made our first (it was 
not our enly) visit to the Cave. It was the close of merry 
June—merry, yet not merry, for the tilence was then 
| abroad in the land, and men were thinking and talking of 
' nothing but cholera—when we, with an excellent friend who 
was as eager as ourself to escape to some nook where cho- 
| lera was unknown, where our ears should be no longer pained, 
nor our souls sickened by ‘ every day's report’ of cases, made 
our way to the heart of the Barrens, and in good ame, one | 
bright morning, found ourselves approaching the Mammoth | 
Cave. The air was hot upon the hill-tops, hotter still in the | 
little valleys that, with their lowly cabins of logs, and | 
smiling, though half-cultivated corn-fields, nted here and | 
| there a few demi-vases in the desert of black-jacks, through | 
which we were jogging; there was no breeze in the forest, | 
_but there was note of preparation among the white and sable- 
| silvered clouds aloft, that now sent a heavy rain-drop pash- 
ing in our faces, and now woke the woods with rattling prals | 
|, of thunder. But what cared we for shower or bolt! We 
|| Were izing among the knobs; and, by and by, we | 

should be ander the canopy of the cave, deep in vaults where 
| the rain beats not and the thunder is never heard. We are | 
even now riding over its labyrinthine halls; each of these | 
rocky hills is arched over one of its gloomy vaults! and it is 
in a glen upon the side of the very knob on whose flat, plain- | 
like summit we are now coursing to our journey's end, we | 
/are to find its darksome portals. Under this mouldering | 
| stile of logs, where we leave our Rozinantes, rejoiced to es- 
cape their excrutiating backs, under this venerable, rickety | 
porch, where we pause a mo-rent to look around, at a depth | 
,of a hundred feet below, is one of the hugest chambers of | 
the cave. The guide s his iron torches, his bucket of 
_ oil—or, to speak less poetically, his bucket of lard; for here 
| the fat of Leviathan is unknown—his basket of provisions ; 
_while we, exhorting him to despatch, set off to explore the | 
ee of the glen, the redoubtable Cave-Hollow, our- 
selves. 
But first let us seduce honest Bull, the great dog that has 
| been wagging his tail at us in token of friendship, to lead us 
tothe cavern. “ You may get him into the hollow,” quoth | 
| the guide, nodding his head ; “ but you wont get him into the | 
| cave; because dogs are exactly the le that wont go in, | 
|no way you can fix it; they have a Sean of it.” Verily, 
after we had got in ourselves, and seen the last glimmer of 
| fading daylight swallowed up in midnigit gloom, we began 
to think Bull’s discretion not so very extraordinary. There | 
actually is a point at which dogs begin to think of ye 
| in preference to their masters. We once saw a hulking cur, | 
| who boasted the same name Bull—as all big dogs except. 
' Newfoundland ones do—attempt to follow his master over the 
bridge above the falls of Niagara. It was a fine sunshiny| 
| day, and Bull being in a joyous humor, had galloped a bun-| 
| dred yards or so along the bridge, without much thinking of _ 
| where he was or whither going. But on a sudden the idea 
| struck his mind, or whatever part of him served for mind ; he | 
| stopped, applied his nose to a crack in the planks, and made | 
| a dead set at the horrible green and white billows shooting | 
beneath. “Come on, Bull!” cried his master from afar.—| 
“If I do,” said Bull, “ I wish I may ——,” not that he ac- , 
tually said so much in words, but it was written in his eye.— | 
His tail fell, his ears began to rise, he stole a sidelong look | 
at the waters above and the waters below ; and planted him- 
self in the centre of the bridge, from which he refused to, 
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some small effort to advance, stepping slowly and carefully 
forward as if treading upon eggs. He did. not, however, 
proceed far; and when we saw him last, he had come to q 
second stand, and was again surveying the boiling surges 
through the gaps of the planks, looking volumes of mute ter. 
ror and perplexity. How he ever got to firm land again we 
know not; for he was evidently as much afraid to return as 
to advance. 

Were there indeed such horrors in the Mammoth Cave as 
should make a dog a croward on instinct! The thought shar. 
pened my expectations, and we were the more eager to make 


| Its acquaintance, 


And now let us descend to the Cave-Hollow,—a ravine 
that begins a mere gully at first, but widening and deepening 
as you proceed, becomes at last, on the banks of the river, 
half a mile to the west, a valley that might almost be called 
spacious. It is bounded by ledges of calcareous rock over. 
laid by sandstone, which, in some placed assume the appear. 
ance of precipices, and in others are piled together in loose 
blocks. Along the line of wall thus bounding the valley, 
spring tall oak trees and chestnuts, rooted the rocks; 
while elms and walnuts, maples and papaws, and a thousand 
other trees with vines, weeds, brambles, and many a glaring 
wild-flower, oceupy the depths of the hollow, shutting it out 
almost as much from the blue heaven above as its rocky v alls 
xeclude it from the habitwal earth around. A brook that runs 
when the clouds run, and at no other period, bas plonghed a 
rugged channel down one side of the glen; aa along its 
banks or in its parched bed, as seems most convenient, we 





make our way, looking for the cave,which refuses tobe found ;' 


hiding from the sun, which, however, neither the scudding 


| thunder-clouds nor the embowering tree-tops can wholly keep 


from our visages ; and sighing for something to “ alloy the 
burning quality” of the atmosphere, some cool breeze stirred 


| by the wing of Favonius from fountain-side or brim, some— 


But soft! we have our wish; a cool breeze does at last 
breathe over our cheeks; it rolls a gentle and invisible steam, 
a river of air, down the valley. On that grassy terrace above, 
we shall enjoy it. On that grassy terrace we step, and the 
cave yawns before us; the breeze, at first so cool, atid now so 
icy, comes from its marble jaws; it is the breath of the mor- 
ster. 

How dark, how dismal, how dreary! The 
abruptly under your feet, forming a steep and 


latform sinks 
oken declivi- 


| ty of thirty or more feet in descent, and as much in width. 


From the bottom of the abyss thus formed, springs an arch, 
whose top is on « level lower even than your feet, while the 
massive rock that crowns it is on a plane which you can still 
overlook. The cave is therefore under your feet ; you look 
down upon it; it is subterraneous even at its entrance ; and 
this isa circumstance which adds double solemnity and hor- 
rorto its appearance. In other respects its aspect is haggard 
and ghastly in the extreme. The y rocks, consisting of 


| thick horizontal plates, forming ledges and galleries along the 


sides; the long grasses, the nodding ferns, the green mosses 
and lichens, that have fastened among the crannies; the pit 
of the arch, loosely choaked 
with beams, planks, earth and stones; the stream of crystal 
water, oozing from the mosses on the face of the crowning 
rock, and falling with a wild pattering sound the ruins 
below ; the dismal! biackness of the vacuity, in which objects 
are obscurely traced only for a few fathoms; and the ever 
breathing blast, so cold, so strange, so sepulchre-like ; form 
together a picture of desolation and gluom inconceivably aw- 
ful and repelling. Indeed, instances not unfrequently occur 
where visitors are so much overcome by its a) rance, ns 10 
fall back upon their instincts, like honest Bull the dog, and 
refuse to enter it altogether. A singular addition is given to 
its dreariness by the presence of several mouldering beams of 


| wood stretched across the mouth from ledge to ledge; snd 


two tottering chimneys of stone, behind the cotton-wood tree 
tre works, the 
manufacture of which vill pound, in the last war, 
was carried on toa greatextentinthecave. But peace came, 
and with it those curses of trade, low prices, hy which the 
manufacturers were scattered to the ats and the Mammoth 
Cave again left to its solitude. But that is its proper condi- 
tion. A city at — a factory in the Mammoth Cave, 
are consummations of euterprizing ambition only to be hoped 
id and silver, and their 
nerves and brains of the dro«s thereof. 

How dark, how dismal, how dreary! One would think 
that no living creature, save man alone, the lover of romance 
and adventure, would willingly enter this horrible pit. Yet ® 
swallow has built her nest under the grim arch; and as 
darts with flashing wing through the thin waters of the fall 
ing brook, and turns gamesomely about, and darts through 
them again and again, her twittering cries are as full of }o- 
cund mirth and as of music. What is it to her that all 
around is darkness, fear, and desolation? The chirping 
of her young from the shattered roof makes the cave her 
paradise. And that little lizard, striped with azure and 
scarlet,that dances around the trunk of the stunted crab-app!¢ 
growing on the face of the desceni,—the most beautiful, deli- 
cate, graceful, resplendent, mischievous little rascal our eye 
ever beheld—he mocks us, but ke will not let us catch him: 
—there is something here, though what we know not, to 
the chill, moist entrance of the cave more delightful even 
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him than the gray, heated rocks above, where his comraées jear: a few more steps and they willbe inaudible. With a rock 
a hundred feet thick over oar heads, we can defy their fury, 

the mouth of a sepulchre. The nitre taken from this cave | and forget it. Armies of a hundred thousand men might fight 
If we || a Waterloo on the hille above, and we know nothing of it. 

At least, we should bear neither drum nor trumpet, nor sound 
a generation of dead men sleeps among the vaults of the | of artillery ; though cascades of blood falling where we are 


are basking. And yet the lizard and swallow ase frisking at 
was dag from among the bones of buried Indians. 
can believe the account of those who should know best, many 


Mammoth Cave. Perhaps this thought, busy in the mind of 
the visitor, invests its aspect with a more awful solemnity 
than it really possesses. 

But let us oak The guide has arrived; the swinging 
torches are tied each to a staff, and lighted; our canteens 
are filled from the trough that receives the crystal brook, and 
all is ready for the subterranean journey. Enter the mighty 
portal,— 





Arch’d so high that giants may jet through, } 

And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to — ! 

the gloom. How ragged and shivered is the broken roof, 
above, as if those aforesaid giants with the “ turbands” on || 
had been employed to rough-hew the arch. But the floor is}, 
firm, dry, smocth clay; so far we owe thanks to the nitre-| 
diggers, who have constructed a path—it almost might be | 
called a carriage-road—half a mile into the cave. 





Over this path, ringing with sonorous clang ta every foot- || 
step, facing full to the east—yet what an east! an Orient that || 
never knew a dawn—the thunder roaring behind us, (for the | 
storm has at last burst,) and the gush of the cave murmuring | 
hollow in front, we trudge along, until, sixty paces from the 
dripping-spring, we find ourselvs at the Narrows, where the | 
roof is but seven or eight feet high, and the width of the | 
cave not much greater. The passage has been still further | 
contracted by the miners, leaving only a narrow door-way, | 
that was formerly provided with a leaf to exclude the cold 
air of winter. Here, if the nervous visiter has not been ap- 
pulled atthe entrance, he will perhaps be dismayed by the furi- 
ous blast rushing like a winter tempest through the door. Its 
strength is indeed astonishing. It deprives him of breath, 
and, what is worse, of light; the torches are blown out ; they 
are relighted and again extinguished; we must grope our 
wy through in the dark, and trust to flint and steel. It is 
done; once through the narrow door, and the wind appals no 
longer. Allis calm and still a few feet within the wall; it is 
only at the contracted gap that we feel the fury of the cur- 
rent. In the winter, or at any other period of cold weather, 
the blast is reverse; the current is then inwards. 


There are numerous caves in America, as well as in other 
parts of the world, which exhibit the phenomena of the blast; | 
and this has usually been reckoned one of their chief won- | 
ders. It has given rise among philosophers to a deal of fan- || 
cifal theory, which, perhaps, would never have been indulged | 
in had nut observers in the first place mystified the whole | 
subject by recording facts that only existed in their imagina- } 
tion. Thus, some caves are said to blow in and out, without | 
much regard to the state of the weather; a wonder which | 
was only to be explained by supposing the existence of inter- || 
mitting fountuins,—that is, of vast pools alternately rising || 
and falling, and so, by increasing or diminishing the space | 
within, expelling or inhaling the air ; while others again were | 
reported to blow out perpetually,—as in the case of the cave | 
at the Panther Gap in Virginia, described by Mr. Jefferson. || 
Tuis cave Me. Jefferson, we think, could never have seen, as | 
he describes it (in very loose terms, it must be confessed,) as | 
having an entrance “ of,about one hundred feet diameter ;" 
whereas all travellers represent the outlet as being quite | 
small. Allowing that he describes it on mere hearsay, we | 
noed attach no great weight to his assertion, that the current || 
“is strongest in dry, frosty weather, and weakest in long 
spells of rain.” That it does blow in summer, is well ascer-| 
tained ; that it blows at all in winter, we feel strongly dispos- 
ed to doubt, having heard that part of the story contradicted | 
by a person residing in the neighborhood of the Gap. Our | 
opinion is, thet all caves of any magnitude blow; that the || 
blast becomes perceptible only when the outlet is very small; 
that it is in all caves alike—the blast being outward in hot, | 
and inwards in cold weather; and that to understand the 
mystery, nothing more is required than to place a candle in a 
door communicating betwixt a very warm and a very cold || 
room, holding it first near the floor, when a cold current will | 


| to support it. 
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to find only cascades of water, might impart the hideous se- 


cret. 


Our torches are relighted, making each 
‘A little glooming light, much like a shade,’ 


which we take care to direct to the sounding floor, to watch | 
our footing, satisfied, after one or two eager efforts to pene- 
trate the gloom that has now invested us, that nothing is to 
| be seen until we have got our cave eyes. 


We catch, to,be 
sure, a dim glance, now and then, of alow roof almost touch- 


ing our heads, of two rugged walls that are ever and anon || 


rude to our elbows, one of them—that is, one of the walls— 
the workmanship of Nature herself, though of Nature in no 





infinite space; but the walls of the cave s0 
dark as not to reflect one single ray of light from the dim 
| and a greater number being eager ree 
| the gloom than are usually employed, they will remain im ig- 


|mnoranee of the grandeur around them. In an which 
had it 


any one part, to have the 
torches for the time held before it. It was, in fact, impossi- 
ble to light it up so as to embrace all its striking features in 
one view. We saw enough of it, however, to determine its 
'quality. It possesses not one particle of beauty ; but its gram 
| deur, its air of desolation combined with majesty, are un- 
| speakably impressive. 

| But let us enter the bat rooms—the big bat room and the 





pains-taking mood, the other piled up on the left hand by the 
nitre-diggers of old, who were thus wont to dispose of the | 
loose rocks that came in their way. You are sensible you are | 
thridding a path as narrow as the road of Honor,— 
“A strait so narrow, 

Where one but, goes abreast ;” 
and you begin to have your doubts whether the Mammoth is | 
after all, all it has been cracked up to be. You get tired 


| little one—the latter being a narrow branch of the former, re- 
markable only for its two pits, one of which, the crevice pit, 
is the deepest that has bee® measured in the whole cave.— 
The big bat room is about the third of a mile long, counting 
from its entrance, which is not a half a mile, but just three 
hundred yards from the mouth of the cave. It is interesting 


| only from its width and height, which it preserves nearly to 
A of 4 


the end unimpaired. It terminates in 





even of admiring the musical ringing of the guide’s footsteps | sand-stone, that, with the assistance of water ever dri 


on the hard earthen floor ; are sure you have trudged a 
quarter of a mile already (the guide assures you half a mile) 
along this dismal, low, narrow, stupid passage; become im- 


patient; you demand “ if there is nothing better to Le seen ;” 


through them, have crushed in the roof, leaving a y 
dome above them. The little bat room o in its left wall, 
six or seven hundred feet from the veutibale. ‘ete long, wind- 
ing, low, and deep; and was once the bed of a torrent that 


and the guide, answering by bidding you look to your footing | has worn its walls into a thousand figures, with numerous 


—which, however, you are doing of your own accord, the | 
path having suddently become broken,—at last directs you | 
to pause, and look around.—What now do you sec? 
What now do we see ? Miduight—the blackness of dark- 
ness—nothing! Where are we? where is the wall we were 
lately elbowing out of the way? It has vanished, it is lost; 
we are walled in by darkness, and darknets canopies us above. 
Look again; swing your torches aloft! Ay, now you can see 
it, far up, a hundred feet above your head, a gray cviling roll- | 
ing dimly away like a cloud; and heavy buttresses bending | 


| under the weight, curling and toppling over their base, begin 


to protect their enormous masses from the shadowy wall. 


jj How vast, how solemn, how awful ! And how silent, how dread- | 
fully silent! The little bells of the brain are ringing in your 


ears; you hear nothing else, not even a sigh of air, not even 
the echo of a drop of water falling fromthe roof. The guide 
triumphs in aba 
vantage of your feelings all so solemn and romantic :-—‘* Them 
that says the Mammoth an’t a rale tear-cat, don’t know noth- 
ing about it !""—With which truly philosophic interjection, he 
falls to work on certain old wooden ruins, to you yet invsible, 
and builds a brace or two of fires; by the aid of which you 
begin to have a better conception of the scene around you. 
You are in the vestibule, or anti-chamber, to which the spa- 
cious entrance of cave and the narrow passage that succeeds 
it should be considered the mere gateway and covered ap- 
roach. It is a basilica of an oval figure, two hundred feet in 
ength by one hundred and fifty wide, with a roof, which is as 
flat and level as if finished by the trowel of the plasterer, of 
fifty or sixty, or even more, feet in height. Two passages, 


each a hundred feet in width, open into it at its opposite ex- 


tremities, but in right angles to each other; and preserve a 
straight course for five or six hundred fect, with the same flat 
roof common to each, the appearance to the eye is that of a 
vast hall in shape of the letter L, expanded at the angle, both 


| branches being five hundred feet long by a hundred wide. 


The passage on the right hand is the great bat room ; that in 
front, the beginning of the grand gallery, or the main cavern 
itself. The whole of this prodigious space is covered by a 
single rock, in which the eye can detect no break or interrup- 


tion, save at its borders where is a broad sweeping cornice, | 


traced in horizontal panel-work exceedingly noble and re- 
gular ; and not a single pier or pillar of any kind contributes 
It needs no support; it is like the arched and 
ponderous roof of the poet's mausoleum, 

“ By its own weight made steadfast and immovable.” 


ooks of amazement and awe, he takes ad- | 


winding holes which lead perhaps into others caverns, but 
are too small to be ‘canal. It is now dry, like other 3 
‘of the cave, and blackened by age, or by the smoke of the 
torches of the ancient inhabitants of the cave and the miners. 
Within but a few feet of its extremity, there are two low- 
browed niches, one in each wall, nearly opposite each other, 
the blackest, ugliest looking places in the whole world, par- 
ticularly that on the left hand, which is a hundred times 
blacker and uglier than the other. One feels an instinctive 
horror of this place at the very first look, and perceives 9 
crab-like inclination in his legs to slide away from tt, if not to 
beat a retreat altogether. There never was better occasion 
for instinct. Under that niche, downto which the rocky floor 
you stand on so treacherously inclines, is a pit three hundred 
| feet deep—ay, by 'r lady! and perhaps three times three han- 
dred more to the back of them, if not three times three thou- 
sand—who can tell? Mr. Lee struck bottom at two hundred 
and eighty feet; but, as in the case of the bottomless pit, to 
be spoken of hereafter, a stone thrown down tells-quite anoth- 
er story. Bang, bang, rattle, rattle, bang, bang again, dew 
it goes; now loud, now low, now loud again, and then softer 
and softer, unti! the sound gradually becomes inaudible. One 
false step on this villanous floor, and the thing is settled.— 
| You roll over, as a matter of course ; and, as another matter 
|| of course, that hideous niche receives you into its jaws, ever 
|| gaping for prey like the jaws of a sleeping alligator in fly- 
time ; and then comes the plunge of the three hundred feet, 
the crashing of bone and flesh, the—pah ! 

But let us sit down by the brink; the guide has many a 
wild and dreary story to tell, which can be best told in sucha 
place as this. 
| And, first, he tells us that this identical abyss—the Crevice 

Pit, as it is called—sounded by Mr. Lee in 1836, with astring 
having a stone tied to the end of it, was sounded, many a 
long year before, by the miners, pretty much in the same 
|) way; only that, instead of a stone to the string, they had a 
| young negro tied to the end of it. However, this highly 
original plummet, it appears, was tied on with its own con- 
‘/sent, the lad being a bold, romantic fellow, ambitious to 
|| signalize himself by a daring exploit, and perhaps a brilliant 
discovery. Down, therefore, into the pit ee lowered him ; 
though with an effect singularly resembling that a’ ing the 
| Knight of La Mancha’s descent into the cave of Montesings, 
|| The rope suddenly became light, its burden had vanished ; 
though, in due course of time, it again felt heavy in the hands 
|, of the miners, who, drawing it v5, found the adventurer @t 
| its end as before. Some cock-and-bull story he told them, 


be seen rushing into the warm room, and then near the lintel, || The floor is exceedingly irregular, consisting of vast heaps of | with great glee, of his having discovered, fifty or sixty feet 


where a warm current will be found rushing out. In other| 
words, we think that there is a double current flowing, Medi- |! 
terranean-wise, at the mouth of every cave, and flowing al-| 
Ways, execpt when the temperatures within and without are | 


the nitrous earth, and of the ruins of the 
composed of heavy planking, in which the miners were ac- 
customed to leach it. This hall was, in fact, one of their 
chief factory rooms. Before their day, it was a cemetery; 


hoppers, or vats, | 


_below, a spacious and splendid cave, which he had walked 
||im; but as he never after could be, by any persuasions, in- 
|| duced te attempt a second descent, it was thought he hed im- 
| itated Don Quixote to the letter, ensconced himgeélfon the 


the same;—a cold current at the bottom rashing out in sum-! and here they disinterred many a mouldering skeleton, be- | first convenient ledge or shelf, and dreamed the remainder of 
mer, and ia, in winter, and a warm one above flowing in the || longing, it seems, to that gigantic eight or nine foot race of | the adventure. : ; . 


cones direction, a perpetual circulation of air being thus 
ept up. 
ral to be readily conceived, did not oceur to us when it was in || 
our power to verify or disprove it at the Mammoth Cave, as 
we had many opportunities to do. Our mind, in fact, on all 
such occasions, was engaged with a sublimer idea. We 
thought of musical strings—a great Lolian lyre—stretched 
across the door, and waked to majestic music by the breath 
of the cavesuch solemn strains as were poured by tae “ ine 
genious instrument” of Belarius over the » Are Imogen. 

But we nave passed the windy gap, and are in the cave, 
where all is silence and illity. The thunder is still ra- 
ving in*the upper air, but its peals already come faintly to our 











men of past days, whose jaw-bones so many thousand vera- 


without laying by a single one to convince the soul of scep- 
ticism, 
Such is the vestibule of the Mammoth Cave—e hall which 


The Mammoth Cave, as we stated, was wrought for salt 


This is an idea, which, being too simple and natu- || cious persons have clapped over their own, like horse-collazs, | petre during the last war, when the price of that article was 


80 high, and the profits of the manufacturer so great, as to set 
‘half the Western world gadding after nitre caves—the 
| mines of theirday, Cave hunting, in fact, became a kind of 


hundreds of visitors have passed through without being con-| mania, beginning with speculators, and ending with hair 
scious of its existence. The path leading into the grand | brained young men, who dared from the love of adventurethe 


galiery huge the wall on the left hand, and is, besides, in a| 
hollow flanked on the right hand by lofty mounds of earth, | 
which the visiter, if he looks at them at all, as he will scarcely | 
do at so carly 4 period after entering, will readily suppose to 
be the opposite walls. ‘Those who enter the bat reoms—into 
which flying visitors are eeldom conducted—will indeed have ' 


risks that others ren for profit. As might be expected, this 
passion was not always indulged without accident; and sev- 
eral caves in Kentucky and Tennessee obtained a mournful 
celebrity as the scenes of painful suffering and disaster. In 
some cases caves have been entered by explorers who were 
never again known to leave them, and around whose fate yet 
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seenaliliieupteed occurrence; and as for frights, 
they were lumped in report, in the style of a consta- 


ble’s inventory, as too tedious to mention. 
Among the tragical incidents illustrative of the time of the 


and 
curred , immediate vicinity, and had therefore 
“Trav I 


Four or five miles from the Mammoth Cave, a few paces 
from the bri over the Knobs, by which the visiter, 
coming from *s at the Three Forks, reaches it, is a cave 
known as the Pit Cave, though sometimes called, we believe, 
Wright's Cave, after the name of the who first at- 
tempted to explore ‘t. This man was a sj , who, hav- 
ing some reason to believe the cave a one, resolved 
to examine it ; but possessing little knowledge of caves and 
less of the business of nitre-maker, he applied to Mr. Gate- 


wood, the proprietor of the works at the Mammoth Cave, 


and of course experienced in both these particulars, to assist 
him in the search. A day was accordingly appointed, on 


which Mr. Gatewood agreed to meet him at the cave, and || 


conduct the exploration in person. But on that day, as it 
Pe emt emer storm of rain and thunder; 
Mr 


. Gatewood, not supposing that even Wright himself 


would, under such circumstances, keep the intment, re- 
mained at his own works. In the mean while, however, 
Wright had reaehed the cave, in company with another man, 
a miner, though of no great experience in cave-hunting ; and 
with him finding that Mr. Gatewood did not come, and hav- 
ing made all his 


search. But by and by, having consumed much time in ram- 
bling about, they discovered that by some extraordinary over- 
sight, they had left their store of candles at the mouth of the 
cave, having brought in with them only those they carried in 


their hands, which were now burning low. The horrors of 


their situation at once flashed on their minds; they were at 
a great distance from the mouth, which there was little hope they 
could reach with what remained of their candles, and the terrible 


ith many 
be ruled, and followed at Wright's heels, the latter every mo- 
ment hurling a stone before him, and at every throw uttering 
some hurried 


counsel or encouragement to his com 
ve 


even the 
they had crawled far enough to reach 
vinced his employer was in the right ; when 
the stones cast by Wright, falling as if on 
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light sparkled in his face. He rushed forward, it was the 
morning-star shining through the mouth of the cave! The 
alarm was immediately given. Mr. Gatewood, with a party 
of his laborers, ied to the cave and to the pit, on whose 
ing edge was seen evidences enough of some heavy 
having rolled into it. The offer of a reward 
the terrors of one of the workmen, who was | with 
es to the pit, a depth of fifty or sixty feet; and Wright's 
lifeless body was drawn out. 

The above ical incident we have heard confirmed by 
the lips of several different ; one of whom, however, 
contested the right of the morning-star to figure in it; affirm- 
ing that the miner made his way out before night, and that it 
was the light of day, shining at a distance Jike a star, which 
gave rise to that poetical embellishment. We believe he was 
right; it is thus, like a star,—the loveliest of all the lamps 
that spangle the vault of night—that daylight breaks from 
afar upon the adventurer, returning from the depths of the 
| Mammoth Cave. 

But let us retrace our steps to the vestibule; let us enter 
| the grand gallery ; for we have yet much to see—or rather, 
we have all to see—and much to hear 

























i | ing against the right hand wall. 


| long notice of his life and opinions, swallowed a dose 


| The grand is a hundred feet wide, with an average 
| height of forty or fifty. Its roof is, for the most part, flat and 
| regular ; its walls broken by massive buttresses, that stare out 
|of the gloom, and salute us with a rocky frown. Fancy traces 
| among them a thousand jestic resemblances to scenes re- 
collected, or imagi in the external world. On the right 
hand we see the Rocky Mountains—the Chippe in little, 
without the superfluous caps of snow ; on the , the Cliffs 
of K ky lent likenesses all, as far as crags fifty feet 
high, bare and desolate, and shrouded in never-ending night, 





‘ 
| 
| 


and | can resemble cliffs of three hundred feet, adorned with trees 


‘and flowers, shining like marble in the brave sunshine, and 
| glassing their beauty in the crystal waters below. Among 
these Kentucky cliffs, just under the ceiling, is a gap in the 
wall, into which you can scramble, and make your way down 
a chaotic gulf, creeping like a rat under and among huze loose 
/rocks, to a depth fe eighty or ninety feet—that is, you can do 
all this, provided you do not break your neck before you get 
‘half way. 

| A bundred yards further on the roof suddenly sinks some- 
| what, forming an inclined plane, on which clouds seem to float 
‘as in a midnight sky. And bere Nature, who, in those same 
| clouds that she is not so good a painter below the earth 
'as she is above, has scooped out 8 cove on the left 
|hand, as wide and high as the grand gallery into which it 
| opens, but of little more than a humdred fect in extent. Here, 
| among rude rocks, has been constructed a still ruder altar—a 
| wooden desk, or pulpit; from which, while torches shone 
| around from crag to crag, the ber has proclaimed the 
word of Gop, and the voices of a congregation have arisen in 
oer hosannas. The now of worship in such a = 
must have been strangel ‘oundly impressive. It is 
‘a cathedral which, man feels, R gro piled, not by the art 
‘of man, but by the will of his Maker. But it is a place to 
inculcate religions fear rather than pious affection. 


| Another hundred yards, and you find yourself again as 


‘the ruins of nitre works. The spacious floor is occupied wit 


of || vats filled in with earth, which is now, however, beginning to 


jsink, giving to the place somewhat the air of an ancient and 
ne cemetry—a cemetry of Brobdignags. A tall frame- 
| work of timbers, that once supported a forcing-pump, is yer 
| standing mn the midst. Opposite to it, a ladder is een rest- 
Looking up, you 
fee in the wall fifty feet wide, and twenty high, with sc veral 
uge rocks lying in it, one of them looking like a tower com- 
manding the savage pass. This is the entrance to the haunt- 
ed chambers. 

[The conclusion of this interesting description will appear in the 


misgivings, suffered himself to || June No. of the Magazine, and will at once be transferred to our 


exclamation, now a prayer, new a word of || Mopgrs Emsatmtno.—Scorr, a late traveller in 
i |relates the following anecdote, the truth of which he 
— || not vouch for, thengh 


columns.) [Ed. New- Yorker, 





’ 


he acknowledges that there is hardly 
so odd wer! ow papery ocho A ak 

i a t desire to be mumified 
*tians ; and, having paid 


fewer tte eee bers m with a solemn oath 


to do his bidding, his sarcophagus, and written a 


, the 
loose rocks rolling down a declivity, and then a heavy, |nie. He was, of course, ‘gathered to his fathers ;’ his body 
ht an- || underwent the 


: 
| 





progress, and the papyrus 
been placed on his ambitious breast, was inclosed in a 


case, and ted in a tomb that had been prepared 
its reception. Not many years some 
Arabs sold the ious relic to a learned Frenchman, who 


carried it to Paris, vain beyond belief of having acquired such a 
treasure, which, as om the splendor of the case, he 
thought must be a at least. A party of brother sa- 
vans were invited to assist at the of enrolment ; 
when, after some hundred yards of fine linen had been remov- 
ed, the was discovered, which, in n English, de- 
clared the great defunct to have been Mr. Peter Si of 
Fenchurch street, and Camberwell Grove, ~~ oe 
coaetner wo tho Dayal Vomly, anf eanay ours en benate of 
Luke's. 






ceive a. 


of arse- |) 





PEEP INTO FUTURITY. 

When the Present wears so gloomy an aspect, it is not 
wonderful that men seek relief from its shadows by a far. 
reaching glance at the Future. <A writer in the Columbia 
(S. C.) Telescope gives the following presumptive extracts 
from a journal of the year 4,200: 

AstronomicaL.—‘ Telesc are now brought to such 

perfection, that last night we distinctly saw a fight between a 

and a spider, in the planet Saturn. The battle 
was a tough one—the pper losing two legs, and the 
spider three claws and five teeth in the contest.’ 

Trave.tinc.— Mr. Perkins has invented a com 
which he calls the ‘ concentrated essence of the sublimated 

spirit of steam.’ A person bas only to put a little vial of i 
| into his pocket, and it will carry him along at the rate of tifty 
| miles an hour; or by merely swallowing three when 
you go to bed at night, in the morning you will up in 
any part of the world you choose.’ 

Navticat.— Ships to go under water instead of on its 

, are now t to ection, so that henceforth 
such things as storms and shipwrecks are no more to be 
readed.’ 

Mepicat.— The wonderful medicine called the ‘ sublime 
clizir,’ is producing most astonishing effects. A Mr. Jones, 
| of Virginia, walking into a mill, and incautiously ep proncting 
| too near the machinery, was caught between the wheels 
| crushed into ten thousand atoms ; two d of the elixir being 
| poured into the pond above, he was instantly seen walking 
/ out at the door, as sound as a roach, and has not been within 
| three miles of a mill since. A Mr. Smith had his head sho 
| off by a cannon ball; three weeks after he was dead and 
| buried, his 32d cousin happening to hear of the elixir, he 
| was immediately restored to perfect life and th.’ 

GroonarutcaL.— The discovery ship, the ‘ While Bear,’ 
returned yesterday from the northern seas ; she safely reached 
| the exact spot of the north pole, but there she stuck, held fan 
| by the magnetic attracticn. Her crew found it impossible to 
| get away until they had thrown overboard even; particle of 

iron in the vessel.’ 

AonicuttvuraL.— The Philosophical Society having dis 
covered a method of producing o1 putting off rain just as there 
| may be occasion, for the future our cotton and cabbages will 
| never be ruined by a dry season.’ 
Mecuasics.— The famous architect Mr. Axiom, who 
first discovered the tun] motion, is now erecting a me 
| chine near the north » upen the plan of Archimedes, for 
| the purpose of shoving the world twenty-three degrecs back 
| to its original position, and thus restoring perpetual summer.’ 

Forriox.— The weekly balloon packet arrived from the 
moon yesterday. No particular news there, except that 
| green cheese isin great demand. On its return they inter 
Pannen o irty-one pocts and one hundred and 
|| ninety-three lovers, and t them all back, stopped up 
|| together in a glass vial.’ 





|| Most Woxperrvt or art Discoventzs.— The great se 
cret, the philosopher’s stone—the elixir vite, so anxiously 
|| wished for, so long sought afier, is at length found out! The 
| learned alchymist, Dr. Alembic, has invented a compeund 
which turns all things into gold, and bestows youth ! 
| We are forbidden to say much about this w 1 discovery; 
|| it was only completed yesterday, and this morning the doctor's 
| wife, an ugly old woman of seventy, was seen transformed 
linto a beautiful girl of eighteen! A little child, hardly able 
| to crawl, was also-scen in the house, and nobody could tell 
| where it came from; until at last it was foand out to be the 
| doctor’s grandmother, who had got at the vial and taken 
| rather too large a dose. Besides changing, as above stated, 
lead into’ gold, age into youth, and ugliness into beauty, it also 
turns rascals into honest men, water into champaigne, sand 
into ice creams, and rocks into ginger-cakes.’ 


Extraonpinary Svictpr.—The body of a man was on 
| Saturday, found on the banka of the Seine at Rouen. In 
| one of bis pockets was fonnd a paper on which the follow ing 
lines were written in a trembling hand: 
| “She is sixteen. I am almost thrice her age. It is long 
since I saw her for the first time; she then smiled upon me 
| with the innocence of childhood, and her sweet little bands 
played with my hair. 

“ She is sixteen this day—I am more than forty—her hands 
rd Shag angel eyes are abashed when I look 

“I would almost wager this girl of sixteen loves me ; for | 
have seen her weep, have seen tears in her eyes when any 

has threatened me. 

“ And I!—But I am more than forty—and she is scarcely 
sixteen—yesterday she was not eo. 

“Is she not too young for me, or am I not too old for her! 

“It is better to terminate this business. 

“I destroy myself, not because I am more than forty, but 
because she ie not more than sixteen.” 


The body has not been recognized. Paris paper. 
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The Causes of our Calamities.—W ith a fevered brow and 
bleeding heart we sit down amid the melancholy ruins of our 
National prosperity to indite our leading article. What can 
we write about—what subject discuss—but the one fearful 
theme which engrosses all tongues and all thoughts? Who 
amid the ravages of a tornado could coolly argue some ab- 
stract question in metaphysics or philosophy? and if none, 
how could we even affect to disregard, or to regard as second 
ary to aught else, the throes of the mighty convulsion which 
is devastating a continent? We will do no such violence to 
our own agonized feelings, nor yield obedience to the pusil- 
lanimous suggestion that in discussing this momentous topic, 
so thickly beset with all party and individual prejudices, we 
cannot fail to incur the displeasure of some among our read- 
ers. Our theme, then, is the Public Distress; and, since we 
have no faith in any sovereign specific for its speedy removal, 
we shall indulge in another glance at the real and supposed 
causes which have conspired to produce it, believing that it is 
only by a careful consideration of these that we can arrive at 
a full understanding of the evil and its appropriate remedies. 

There are at least four distinct theories or classes of opin- 
ions now entertained in the country with regard to the causes 
of the distress, to say nothing of innumerable modifications 
and subdivisions. We shall not attempt to analyze them, 
choosing to pr at one view a synopsis of all the causes 
alleged by this or the other sect in politics or political econo- 
my. These we set down in the order of time, with no regard 
to their consistency or contradiction—as follows: 


1. The existence of the credit system, including paper money. 
2. The rapid and vast extension of that system. 
The Veto upon the recharter of the United States Bank. 
The policy of bui up an exclusive metallic currency. 
The simultaneous countervailing policy pursued by near- 
ly all the States, of both political parties, of greatly increa- 
sing Bank capital, and quently Bank issues. 
6. The reduction and re of unpost duties effected by the 
Compromise Tariff Bill, commencing some years since and 
oe am consequent on the destruc 
. The derangement currency on - 
tion of the National Bank. 
. The Removal of the Deposites. Sudden contraction of U.S. 
and other Bank issues, followed by a corresponding ex- 


pansion. 

9. The accumulation of Public Money in the Western Banks, 
whence it was loaned and reloaned for speculations in 
Public Lands. 

10. The Great Fire in N.York.—Goods destroyed, $15,000,000. 

11. a ed consequent thereon, and on the 

atc for goods in the country generated by specu- 
ation, extravagance, and high ie 
u 





oe 





12. The great accumulation of Public Money in the National 
‘Treasury. 
13. The act of authorizing a Distribution of the same. 


14. The Executive Order from the Treasury Department, re- 
quiring _ all future payments for Public Lands be made 
ins . 

15. Injediciows steps taken by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare for an obedience to the Distribution Law (some 
say, rather with a view to render it odious,) by a prema- 
ture transfer to the several States. 

16. The great increase of specie in the country, coupled with 
a simultaneous and greater increase of our foreign debt. 

17. The alarm of the Bank of England, occasioned by the ab- 
straction of specie from her vaults, coupled with the great 
increase and vast amount of the American debt to England. 

18. The failure of the last grain crop, and the consequent extra- 
vagant 5) lations and excessive importations. 

19. The seadfast refusal of the eS rescind the fagete 
Circular, permit a portion e ious metals to 
flow to England in pa: of our debt. rT 

20. The necessary decline in price of Cotton, Tobacco, Ashes, 
and all ee since the Bank of England in- 

sists that our debt to that country must be reduced, and pro- 


er be sacrificed to pay it 

21. The Bank pressing the English creditors of America to col- 
lect and curtail ; mercantile houses pressing our whole- 
sale dealers and rs; these in turn the country mer. 
chants, and these their debtors, whose property bas sudden. 
ly d iated in value—the whole thus presenting one 
earful scene of bankruptcy and devastation. 


We have here endeavored to present at one view all the 
reasons given for our present calamities, and we now hope to 
be indulged in some remarks thereupon. It is no part of our 
business to defend the consistency or cogency of these rea- 
sons; but we fully believe that he who should maintuin that 
each of them had aided in a greater or less «legree to place 
us in our present condition would be far nearer right than he 
who blindly attributes all to one single cause—to Speculation 
or the Treasury Order. No one will pretend that each has 
had an equal and controlling weight in this matter; perhaps 





— 
no single individual would adduce them all as the causes 
which in his opinion had produced our calamities; and yet 
such is the connexion existing between them and the present 
posture of affairs that it would puzzle many a wise head to 
say just how many of them should be cited as the causes of 
the existing evils. 

We go back now to the Veto which prevented a recharter 
of the United States Bank as a National institution. The pro- 
priety of that important step it suits us not to discuss; yet 
there is one cotemporary error which strikes us now as so 
glering that it can hardly fail of being perceived by nearly 
every one. We allude to the creation of State Banks to fill 
the place of the expiring mammoth. Obviously, those who 
sustained the Veto should have resolutely opposed any in- 
crease of Banks, and insisted on a gradual and careful con- 
traction of the paper currency. Those who held opposite 
sentiments were by no means under the same obligation, not 
considering the decree irrevocable; but even these should 
have looked more closely at the general condition of things, 
and asked—not whether Banks under favoring circumstances 
may not be beneficial—but whether an increase of State 
Banks, with no regulating power but in the National Treasury, 
must not tend to irregularity, extravagance, and explosion.— 
The idea of a National paper currency supplied and controlled 
by local and often petty institutions is a manifest absurdity. 
Without something answering to a National Bank—the form 
is of no moment, only the substance—the exchanges between 
the several sections of our widely extended country must be 
made in something else than Bank paper; and thus Bank 
notes become at once a merely local and of course limited 
portion of the currency. 


The most striking financial error of the last Administration 
—one which lies at the root of the great land speculations of 
the last three years—was a simple oversight in allowing the 
Public Treasure to remain and accumulate in the Deposite 
Banks of the West. It should not have been retained there 
a moment Jonger than would have provided for its safe re- 
moval to some less dangerous neighborhood, as it had always 
previously been withdrawn to the seaboard by the U. States 
Bank. The first effect of the Removal of the Deposites in 
Indiana, Illinois and Michigan was felt in the expansion of 
the Currency. The Government, enjoying an ample revenue 
from our flourishing commerce, did not require that accruing 
from lands. Little Banks in the wilderness, with a capital of 
two or three hundred thousand dollars, were suddenly placed 
in possession of three times that emount of available funds.— 
Those who know the value of money at the West will not 
wonder that these means were employed to the utmost. Ev- 
ery Bank Director’s cousin, or Bank President's cousin-in- 
law, found himself suddenly enabled to invest thousands in | 
land speculations. The effect was like that of the tiger’s first 
taste of blood ; and, as every dollar paid for public lands was 
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have been paid over in monthly instead of quarterly instal- 
ments. And here let us avow our firm belief that if Mr.Clay’s 
great Land Distribution Bill, which received the sanction of 
Congress some years since, had been suffered to become & 
law, this enormous and ruinous spirit of speculation would 
have been crushed at the outset, and the calamities which we 
now feel and deplore would have been greatly modified or 
would never have existed. But it was not so decreed. 

We come now to the Treasury Order. Mr. Benton, in the 
Senate of 1836-7, proposed that nothing but Specie should 
thereafter be received for Public Lands. The proposition was 
negetived by acclamation—not receiving a single vote but that 
of the mover. Congress adjourned on the 4th of July, and 
on the 11th appeared the Executive Order based on the 
scheme of Mr. Benton. We have already indicated our dis- 
sent from the supposition that this Order is the fruitful parent 
of all our calamities. The result is too mighty for the attri- 
buted cause. That it has contributed to hasten if not to ag- 
gravate the evils which now overwhelm us, we cannot doubt. 
But its errors are those of detail rather than of principle.— 
We are almost prepared to say that if it had been more effi- 
cient and exacting, it would have been far less injurious. Par- 
tiality was its worst feature. The Public Revenues on one 
side of the Union were made pavable in specie alone, while on 
the other paper was still received. The necessary effect of 
tlas is to derange the currency, and to force the specie of the 
nation to that part of it which least requires it for the ordi- 
nary purposes of traffic, and where it cannot be available in a 
National en.ergency, such as the present. Had the President 
chosen to order at fer of ten millions to the National Mint, 
there would have been more immediate clamor, but a far 
greater and less disastrous check to speculation. Had he 
ordered that all the Deposite Banks in the Union should keep 
on hand the whole t of the Dep in specie, the cla- 
mor would have been- still greater, but the effect still more 
salutary. We speak on the supposition that the Specie pol- 
icy was to be enforced and persisted in as the policy of the 
coumry. *Under it, we had already largely increased our own 
specie at the expense of other nations, while we were at the 
same time running largely in debt to them. These two ope- 
rations can never long continue simultaneously. The creditor 
nation, on the first symptom of inconvenience from the reduc- 
tion of its circulating medium, will call upon the debtor for 
payment, as England now presses upon us. We say, then, if 
Gen. Jackson believed, as he doubtless did, that an exclusive 
Specie Currency must and would be substituted for that now 
in existence, he acted with perfet consistency and foresight in 
originating the Treasury Order, and his only error lay in not 
adopting this course earlier and pursuing it with inflexible se- 
verity. Had he, on vetoing the National Bank, resolved that 
no money should from the expiration of its charter be placed 
in any bank except as a special deposite, and that the whole 











but paid into the Banks ready to be used again, the mania 
grew by what it fed on, and became every day more extrava-_ 
gant and universal. We cannot pretend to blame the actors | 
in this business. The means of making great and apparently | 
lucrative investments were within their reach ; they obtained | 
them honestly, and some have enriched themselves thereby. 
They must have been more or less than human to resist the | 
temptation. 

The first effects of this state of things, like the first stages | 
on the road to ruin generally, were delightful. Property doub- | 
ling in value, industry stimulated by the increased price of its | 
products, capital abundant and profitably employed, labor | 
commanding unprecedented wages—the magic lamp of Alad-| 
din could not have operated more admirably. Gen. Jackson | 
himself was deceived, along with the whole country, and in 
his Annual Message of Dec. 1835, congratulated the nation | 
on its palmy state of financial and agricultural prosperity, as | 
evinced by the eale within the last year of aight millions of i 
acres of Public Lands. He secon, however, awoke to a know- | 
ledge of the’true and alarming state of affairs—much sooner | 
than the great body of the people. Meanwhile, Congress had | 
passed the Distribution Law, which of itself must have put a | 
stop to the rapid career in which we were hurrying to Nation- 
al bankruptcy. That most politic, just and necessary mea- || 
sure was, like many other good measures, exceptionable in ! 
its details. It should have gone into effect immediately in- 
stead of waiting for the first of January, and the money should | 











revenue of the country should thereafter be collected, retained 
and disbursed in specie alone, the country would have been 
prepared for the extinction of that Bank, and a gentle, equa- 
ble, and enduruble though severe pressure and contraction 
through two or three years would have been experienced in- 
stead of the present appalling disasters. 

We have said that partiality and inefficacy were the faults 
of the Treasury Order. The latter failing is made manifest 
by the consideration that, while it is declared that specie also 
should be rceeived for lands, no provision is made for its re- 
tention; so that a single keg of dollars could be used over and 
over to buy all the land in the West. The small buyer is sub- 
jected to great expense and trouble to procure specie to very 
little purpose ; while the great operator may borrow or draw 
what he paid yesterday to enter new lands to-day. If the 
Order had allowed the Deposite Banks to receive whatever 
they chose, but to hold the Deposites in specie, a great saving 
would have been made to the settlers without great inconve- 


| nience to the Banks, the end proposed would have been more 





fully obtained—Speculation must have been checked, and the 
security of the Deposites increased. As it is, we would not 
intimate a doubt of their safety. 

But we shall not atte npt at this time to do full justice to 
this vitally important subject. We have exceeded our as- 
signed limits, and must pass at once to our conclusions: 

I. The repeal of the Treasury Order at this time would do 
very little if any thing towards relieving the distresses of the 
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country. Unless the whole policy of building upa Specie 
Currency is abandoned, it would be a step of very questionable 
propriety. 

II. The assumption that Speculation has been the origin 
of all our calamities, by causing a neglect of cultivation and 
production, is unwarranted. Speculation has not reduced the 
value of our cotton, tobacco, and other staple exports to no- 
thing, but the contrary. The country actually produced more 
last year (including manufactures) than it ever did before, or | 
will again for years to come. A few master spirits produced 
nothing by the labor of their hands ; but their operations gave 
employment to thousands who will now have nothing to do, 
or be employed far less effectually. 

III. The increase of Bank Capital at this time would do 
no good at all, but the reverse. The currency is now in the | 
process of contraction, and no device of State legislation can | 
prevent it. Credit is nearly destroyed, at home and abroad ; | 
it is already nearly or quite beyond the aid of such vegetatle | 
specifics as even State promises to pay. It demands a resort | 
to minerals. 

IV. The question must eventually take this precise shape— | 
we must have either a National Bank, or a real Specie Cur-| 
rency. We are rapidly losing faith in the safety of any mid-| 
dle ground. A high Tariff might possibly answer as a substi-| 


tute for the former, but that is doubttul. 
Eee 


prove the truer prophets, so far as concerns the duration of 
the storm. 

What is tobe done? Here there is no difference of opin- 
ion. Let every man meet his engagements to the last dollar, 
so far as he can possibly command the means of so doing, at 
whatever sacrifice, Honor imperatively requires it-—justice 
and true policy demand it. We say, let every man pay his} 
small debts at all hazards, and his large ones as faras possible; | 


forbear—and contract his business no farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Above all, retrench every item of useless 
expenditure, and redouble industry. Every one must work, 
no matter how prices and wages fall; and if he cannot find 
employment in one business, he must try another. Courage! 
the crisis cannot last for ever. 


and let each help his neighbor as far as possible—bear and | 


Hon. John M’ Kinley, the newly elected Senator from Ala. 
bama, has been appointed by the President one of the Asso. 
ciate Justives of the Supreme Court vice Hon. William Smith, 
appointed by Gen. Jackson, who declines. 

Peter Solomon to be Marshall for the District of Georgia, 
in the place of Thomas H. Kenan, deceased. 

Judge Powell, of Rogersville, appears to have been finally 
selected by the friends of the new National Administration in 
Tennessee as their candidate for Governor. 

Gen. Robert Armstrong bas been added to the list of can. 
didates for that station. 

Hon. Ether Shepley, late U. §. Senator from Maine, bas 
been appointed a Commissioner torevise the laws of that State. 


Virotnia.—The General Election in the Old Dominion 





Our Legislature.—The blessings conferred on us by our 
‘conscript fathers’ at Albany are mainly of a negative kind. | 
They have resolved not to allow the issue of small notes, not | 





| commenced and closed on Thursday of last week. No great 
| struggle was made—the predomi ¢ of the Administration 
| party being so decided that the Whigs made no general bat. 
tle. The elections have hitherto been held by each Oounty 





to repeal the charter of the Sackett’s Harbor Bank, not to ‘on the day of its April Court, and the change to one dey 


compel the Safety Fund Banks to redeem each other's notes, ! throughout has conspired to diminish the number of votes. 
not to loan the credit of the State to sustain the community, 


|| So far as returns have been received, the Whigs have gained 
&e. &e. They have also placed their veto on a Fanny |} two Members of Congress and three or four Senators, and 
Wright project introduced by Judge Heritell of this city. 0% | 1,.+ jn the House of Delegates. We give the most interes: 
tensibly to “ secure the rights of married women,” but virtu- i ing iteme : 
ally to vitiate the marriage contract, by securing to the wife | 





Money Market.—The past week has been one of horrors in 





: “SS || In the Norfolk Congressional District, Francis Mallory 
| all the property she possessed before marriage, forbidding its || (Whig) is elected by 52 majority over Joel Holleman, (Adm.) 


this devoted city. We cannot bear to dwell on it. Crash | transfer to the husband, and thus rendering their interests 
ofter crash of the staunchest houses in our city has astonished 


This is a Whig gain, but not indicative of a change of sent- 
ment, as the District was always Whig, and only carried ad- 


| separate and distinct through life, or rather so long as they) 
our community in rapid succession, until nothing that is to | should find it convenient to remain together. The Assembly | 
come can astonish us further. On Monday, the great silk i negatived this by a vote of 56 to 18. | Inthe Albemarle District, Hon. James Garland, (Adm.) 
house of Arthur Tappan & Co. went by the board—habilties i A new General Banking Law has been introduced, and re- || but very moderate in his poliacal views, had no opponent. 
$1,100,000. Itexhibits assets to the amount of $1,600,000. i ceived the sanction of the Aseembly—55 to 33. The Speaker 
On Tuesday, the heaviest brokerage establishment remaining || has referred it to a committee, to decide whether it does or 
in Wall-street—that of R. L. Nevins & Co.—stopped payment, | does not require a vote of two-thirds. |) (Whig) has been re-elected by 188 majority over Archibald 
owing millions. From that time all has been one wild chavs | The Senate has passed the bill authorizing an immediate || Gibson, ( Adm.) The District has not for six years hitherto 
of ruin, and nobody attempts to keep araccounrt of the failures. | enlargement of the Erie Canal, by a vote of 17 to 8. (Where | given but 50 majority for one or the other party. Mr. T. bas 
Stocks and every thing else are down lower, lower, and can is the money to come from 7?) || by turns succeeded and been beaten by a less number. 
hardly be sold at any price. The Usury Bill passed by the House has been greatly mod-|| In the Chesterfield District, Hon. John Winston Jones, 
falling. Grain and flour held up better than any thing else, | ified by the Senate, and the amendments concurred in. The i (Adm.) is elected without opposition, and the Van Buren 
but flour has fallen more than a dollar this week. Western | bill wil! pass, but will not amount to much. 
superfine is nominally $9, but can be bought much lower for | Both Houses have agreed to adjourn on the 16th—Tuesday = In the Richmond City District, Hon. John Robertson, 
cash. Other flouris sold at all prices from $3,50 downto 36. | week. This is the wisest ster of the session. f (Whig) is re-elected without opposition. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. Fleming, for many years Pres- | ‘ ee ee | In the Loudoun District, Hon. John F. Mercer, (Whig) is 
ident of the Mechanics’ Bank, was found dead in his bed. | 4!¢ny Election.—The Charter Election in the p> Il) ceed ower Wm. T.T. Mason, (Adm.) Gen. M’Carty, 
He had been involved in the failure of Nevins & Co., and it | metropolis of New York tock place on Tuesday of thie week. | (Whig,) who was at first a candidate, declined when Mr 
seems he had allowed them to overdraw largely. Both the | It was warmly contested, and resulted in the success of the inten Geena e 
President and Cashier had in consequence been requested to | Whig tickets in four of the five Wards, by an aggregate ma- 


ree : : \ , In the Essex and Prince William District, Robert M.T 
resign by Directors, which request was immediately complied || J0T*Y © the whole city of about 300. In joint ballot, the | Hunter, (Whig) is elected over Mr. Horwood, who resigned 


versely by the popularity of Hon. Geo. Loyall. 


Hon. John M. Patton, do. in the Spottsylvania District. 
In the Northern Neck District, Hon. John Taliaferm, 


Of course, every thing else is 


| candidates generally fur the Legislature. 


with, and Jacob Lorillard chosen President. Mr. Fleming | Common Council will stand sixteen Whig to six Van Buren, 
went home, and never rose from his couch. j (the Mayor and Recorder being included.) Albany has been | 
A rumor spread through the city on Thursday morning that | = a4 oe > we oe mat a ce i 
Mr. F. had committed suicide. The Coroner's inquest and | iieertenmens spamcrereaneremne ate i 
the physicians who examined the body contradict this, and | nl eeerenieaiapennemnpapesnacniiatinpescnnpemt 
assert that he died of apoplexy. induced by mental anxiety || Hon. J. R. Underwood, (Whig) of the last Congress, is |) 
and agony. He has left a large family of orphan childrento | a candidate for re-election in the Logan District, Ky. 


Hon. 
lament his melancholy death. | 
In consequence of this tragic event, ani the rumors con- | Goternor, a shrewd ‘politician and capital stump orator, has || 
nected with it, a run was made upon the Mechanics’ Bank, | been selected as his opponent. The contest is doubtful; as |) 
which continued throughout the day. Mr. Bank Commis- | four years since these gentlemen, were opposing candidates, | 
sioner Davis addressed the assemblage at noon assuring them j and Mr. U. succeeded by 66 out of more than 8,000 votes. | 
of the undoubted solvency of the insinuation, but to no pur- | Pes Teme 
. The Bank gave public notice that, to accommodate | 
the public, its vist ell kept open hy tn later than i Fe. lave ageeed rye _ ay ome rede Gopentes the | 
unl. || Rotes of all West Pennsylvania and Northern Ohio Banks.—| 
|| We trust this step will help the sale of those notes in this | 
‘ Watchman, what of the night ?'—Dark, very dark in-| market, as it certainly should. The Banks whose notes are | 
deed. Our pained vision cannot discover a ray of light, save |! thus honored in Pittaburgh are— 
intheillimitabiedistance. Welook forward toa year of disaster. i Washington, Pa. Fanners & Drovers, Brownsville, Lum- 
But those who are better acquainted with the signa of the i berman’s, Erie, Pa.—Western Reserve, Ohio, Canton, Mas- 
times say Not so. They say the storm will spend its first | silon, Wooster, New-Lisbon, Steubenville, St. Clairsville, | 


fury and exhaust itself here in a month. It must next burst || Zanesville, Muskingum, Lancaster, Chilicothe, Columbus, 


Sciota, Port th, Mt. Pleasant, Marietta.—North Wes- | 
upon England—where it has doubtless been felt ere thie— | —, See easan arie o es 


| Elijah Hise, the late Van Buren candidate for Lieutenant 





E-rcellent Bank Arrangement.—The Banks of Pittsbarg, | 








tern Bank of Virginia. i 





| re-election in the Montgomery District. 


| his seat in the State Senate to run for Congress, but was de 
feated by Mr. Hunter, and his seat in the Senate filled by 
another Whig. 

In the Frederick District, James M. Mason, (Adm.) bas 


succeeded over John B. D. Smith, (Whig.) 


In the Pittsylvania District, Hon. Walter Coles, ( Adm.) is 
doubtless re-clected over Mr. Kerr. 

In the Wheeling District, Hon. Wm. S. Morgan, ( Adm.) 
having no opponent, is of course re-elected. 

Hon. Joseph Johnson, do. in the Harrison District. 


Hon. Chilton Allan, late M. C., has been‘appointed, by the 
Governor of Kentucky, President of the Board of Internal 
Improvement, vice Judge Owsley, resigned. 

Hon, Gamaliel Taylor will be supported for Governor by 
the friends of Mr. Van Buren in Indiana. Gen. Amaziah 
Morgan (Whig) has withdrawn, and the contest will probably 
be exclusively between Judge Taylor and Licut. Gov. Walluce. 

Hon. John White (Whig) is a candidate for re-election © 
Congress from Kentucky. No opposition thus far. 

Jadge Richard French (V.B.) is likewise a candidate for 
Richard Menifee 
(Whig) is announced in opposition. L. W. Andrews is ike 
wise called upon. 

Hon. Robert Wickliffe, Sen., declines a canvass in the 





and there as here it will sweep nearly every thing before it. ] 


They assert that the joint stock banks must fall, as well as 
the merchants and manufacturers, and the Bank of England 
suspend specie payment. Thenit will react slightly upon this 
country, and pass off, and all be silent again by Septembes. 
We do not see all this, but those better acquainted with com- 


A Good Samaritan.—The Editor of the Mount Holly (N. 
J.) Herald thus cogitates:—‘ We hardly know whether to 
lament or rejoice over the failures now going on in New York 
and some pther cities.” 
are over. 


He will know before three months 





merce and finance do, and we fervently hope that they may 


' 


Green Peas appeared in Mobile on the 12th of Apiil. 


| Fayette District, where Hon. Chilton Allan retires. Richard 
| Hawes would seem to have no opponent. 
Gen. Jeremiah Johnson has been elected Mayor of Brook 
lyn, by a vote of 10 to 7 in the Common Council. He is* 
Whig, but not elected on strict political grounds, as other oP 


pointments were made from the opposite party. 
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PeNNSYLVAN1IA.—The great Convention for the Reform of 
the State Constitution assembled at Harrisburg on Tuesday 
of this week. Every Member but one was present. Hon. 
Thomas S. Cunningham, late President of the S , was 
elected President pro tem. by 66 votes to 65. James C. Bid- 
dle and Charles A. Barnitz were likewise elected Secretaries 
over the candidates of the Van Buren party. After some de- 
bate on the propriety of such a step—the minority struggling 
for a postponement, as the absent Delegate is of their side— 
the Convention proceeded to elect a President for the session, 
with the following result: 


For Hon. John Sergeant, of Philadelphia City,.... .66 
“ James M. Porter, of Northampton Co 
Scattering, ..eccseeecceceessecs eoeee 2-65 


¢ So Hon. Jonn Senceant (Whig) was elected President 
bya majority of one. Mr. 8. did not vote. Mr. Porter voted 
for James Clark, and Mr. Sterigere for Almon H. Read. Mr. 
Sergeant took the Chair, and returned thanks in a brief and 
eloquent address. 

An Anti-Abolition Convention assembled at Hariisburg on 
Monday. Hon. Thomas H. Baird, of Washington Co., was 
elected President. It only adopted a Declaration of Senti- 


ments, and adjourned sine die on Tuesday. 





Reuben M. Whitney's libel suit against the late publishers 
of the Baltimore Chronicle is deferred until the next term of 
Court. The defendants plead justification. Reuben pro- 
fessed to be taken by surprise by this plea, and asked leave 
toamend his declaration, and further time to prepare for 
trial. In his application for discharge from imprisonment, he 
states his debts at about $160,000—assets $3,000. 

The Mail from Albany to Utica is now carried by stage- 
coach instead of the quicker conveyance of the rail-road—Mr. 
Kendall having procured the passage of a law which limits 


him to a specified rate for rail-road transportation, while he || 


may give what he sees fit—twice as much, if necessary—by 
stage. 


Deferred Articles. 

Tinicum Victories.—There is acapital anecdote extant 
relating to the political history of the old Federal and Demo- 
cratic times, about “Great News from Unadilla,”—but we 
haven’t time to tell it now ; so we will take that of Tinicum, 
which will answer our present purpose. The fucts are some- 
thing like these: In the great contest of 1832, much stress 
was laid on the prospective vote of Pennsylvania; so the In- 
spectors’ Elections, prior to the State contest, were watched 
with unusual intensity, and their results gazetted in staring 
capitals. The Pennsylvania Inquirer was foremost in this 
blank-cartridge cannonade; and, either deceived by some 
wag, or indulging in the usual magniloquence rather unfor- 
tunately, announced one morning, with immoderate exultation, 
that the election district of T'inicum had elected an Opposi- 
tion Inspector by an overwhelming majority. A Jackson 
Editor upset this glorification forthwith, by stating the fact 
that Tinicum is a small island in the Delaware, or something 
of the sort, containing the enormous aggregate of seven votes. 
Since that, Tinicum victories have passed into a proverb. 

We notice two ‘Glorious Victories,’ akin to this, now going 
the rounds of the partisan journals. The first relates to 
Newark, N. J., where it is said in the bulletin that the Whig 
tickets have been carried entire by a large majority. This is 
very true; but as Newark was always Whig, and the candi- 
| domes for the important offices were all Whigs, there seems no 
| use in making a noise about it. Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen, 
- worthy Mayor elect, was opposed as a temperance man, 
| a church-and-state man, and the like, by as staunch a Whig 
| as himself. 
| The other case refers to the late Charter Election in our 
| other sister city of Brooklyn, the issue of which has made 
| glad the hearts of the faithful of both parties all over the Union. 
| If it be not wrong to mar the general happiness, we would 
| remark that there is no occasion for the waste of huzzas or 


}gun-powder. The Administration party have probably main- 





The Express Mail rider on the great route, this side of | tained their ascendency by 60 or 70 majority, though their 
Augusta, Georgia, on the night of the 22d ult., was shot at, | opponents have elected part of their general as well as Ward 
thirty-five miles north of that city, by some scoundrel, and | tickets, and claim a tie in the Council. Suchis the true state 


wounded in the thigh ; but he quickened his pace, and escaped. | of the case; and yet both parties abroad have been called on 


Robbery was no doubtintended. The mail was delayed some 
hours in consequence. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Chattahoochee, Ga., has stopped 
payment. 

Specie at the Weat.—On the 25th March, the Banks of | 
Indiana, with an aggregate capital of $1,705,000, had an ag- 
gregate of $1,153,469 18 in specie. [7° How much of this | 
is Government Deposites, is not stated by the President. 

Hon. John W. Edwards, late of the New-York Senate, 
has been appointed an Indian Commissioner for the North- 
West, and has relinquished his residence in Hudson. He 
will ultimately take up his abode in this city. 





“OFFICIAL. 

Taeasvay Department, May 1,1837. | 

In conf: rmity to a resolution of the Senate, passed March | 
2, 1837, notice is hereby given that the receipts for the month | 


. | 
of March last, were, as near as can be ascertained, | 


From Customs,....sss.ss0ss ecccccccccsce ee s@1,997,208 |] 


Puen Beiccanstatsedenssensedidinsecondens 1,228,663 


| 


i} 


to shout over a result which to one is no clear victory, and to 
| the other, if a triumph at all, is a bare triumph by 60 or 70 

votes, where they have been accustomed to carry every thing 
| by 3 or 400 majority. Just such victories as these are being 


won by each party inthe Town Flections throughout the State. 


Our City Election.—We stated last week that the Loco- 
Foco, or Equal Rights party, cannot properly be considered 
}an auxiliary or fraction of any other, but an open enemy of all 








jothers. This was correct; but we might have said further, 
that a very great majority of the Loco-Focos decidedly ap- 
| 





—— ——— 
LATER FROM ENGLAND. 

The packet-ship Hibernia, which sailed from Liverpool on 
the 2d of April, arrived at this port on Tuesday the 2d inst. 
with intelligence eight days later than our previous advices. 
The Charles Carroll from Havre also arrived on T uesday ; but 
her advices are only to the 25th of March. The political in- 
telligence is of secondary importance. 

In the commercial world, there is nothing decisive. Eng- 
land was awaiting with intense anxiety the next advices from 
this country, and no bad news had yet reached her. (The 
failure of the Josephs, the first thunderclap of the mighty 
storm, took place on the 17th of March, and was carried to 
Europe by the packet of the 24th; while the last New-York 
packet which had reached England sailed on the Ist of that 
month. ) 

In such a state of suspense, nothing of moment was trans- 
piring in the way of business. Cotton had advanced a trifle 
—fluttered—receded—and was again at the lowest point of 
| depression. Two considerable failures had taken place—one 
|in London, the other in Liverpool; but only one of them was 
| connected with the American trade, and the circumstance 
| had excited no alarm. The Bank of England had made large 
| advances to the American houses on their joint responsibility 
|—so large that it was thought by many that it must carry 
| them through for its own sake ; but they have no idea of the 
ruin which has devastated this country. It is our opinion that 
every one of these American houses must go by the board, ex- 
cept that of the Barings, which may stand by the sacrifice of 
the immense private fortunes of the partners, aided by its 
connection with the Bank of the United States. 
| It was universally supposed in England that the arrange- 
| ment entered into by the Bank of England with the Barings 
jas agents of the Bank of the United States, authorizing the 
| latter institution to draw upon the former for $10,000,000, 
| would at once be complied with on this side of the water.— 
| The obstructions which prevent the shipment of the specie 
| required do not appear to have entered into the calculation 

of the Bankers, who, looking at the simple fact that the ar- 
| rangement must enable this country to pay her immediate 
| debt by sending one-half the amount now and the remainder 
at a future day, concluded that it could not be rejected. They 
| do not yet understand that we have discovered ‘ a new way to 
| pay old debts’—viz. to withhold the specie, suffer the import- 
| ers to fail, and thus nut pay the debt at all. 

We make the following extracts from the last London pa- 
| pers. The reader will understand that where the ‘ American 
merchants’ are spoken of, the great commission and banking 
| houses of London and Liverpool dealing with this country 


| are referred to. 
From the London Times of April Ist. 
Friday Evening, March 31. 
An arrangement, which has been before hinted at, between 





| prove the Specie policy now pursued by the Administration, 
| of which the Treasury Order forms a prominent feature. In- 
|deed, we may say that this approval is more gencral and 
hearty among the supporters of Mf. Jaques for the Mayoralty 
| thee those of Mr. Morgan. Justice seemed to require that 


this fact should be stated, after the remarks in our last. 








| Barox Rover, April 22.—Robbery and its consequences. 


LEVI WOODBURY. | —A fews nights since a robbery was attempted to be com- 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
P. §.—The above exhibit for each month during the pres- 
ent recess of Congress, is the only one required to be made 
by any existing law in respect to the receipts and expendi- 
tures, or the Deposite Banks. But as it may be interesting 
to the community, the following statements are subjoined. 
During the quarter ending the 3ist of March, the 


| was detected, and ordered to stop or be s 


mitted at Baker's plantation, Manchac point. The robber 

- On attempting 

| to escape he was fired at; he, however, continued his flight; 

another shot took effect, and he fell dead. From the descrip- 

tion given of him, the belief is that he is the convict who es- 
| caped from the Penitentiary, named Tanner Creek. 


| Beware of Counterfeits.—Officer A. M. C. Smith yesterday 





whole receipts from customs have been about,. ...€5,015,826 | arrested three persons at a respectable boarding house in 


Those from lands about,.......sseesseseeceeeees 
Those from miscellaneous sources, chiefly interest | 
from Deposit® Banks,........esseeseeeeeees sevee 280,000 
Total,....... ep aivenaphasunapee sapaceerpeass $8,768,325 


The whole expenditures during that quarter have 

Ronn GA 65s cde we0c db 6db00b060 44s 0650e0c00 7,409,731 

Leaving an excess of receipts amounting to about,.. $1,358,594 

eBut during the month of April, the receipts are believed to 
have been considerably less than the expenditures, though an 
accurate exhibit of them cannot be given till the first of next 
month. 

It is, however, ascertained from the Treasurer's running 
account, that the whole amount of money applicable to ap- 
Propriations, and which is now in the Treasury and on de- 
posite in the Banks, and at the Mint, is, after deducting 
yy been, and is to be paid to the States, only about 

/087,612, 


3,472,499 | Courtlandt street, with between 2 and 300,000 dollars of 


counterfeit notes of the Ottawa Bank, Montreal, of which 


| act of signing the remainder. The 
| execu ne signatures good—the deception likely to take. 
We have seen salads that had been passed away. 


Michigan.—There are twenty-one newspapers now pub- 
lished within the limits of the new state of Michigan—of 


one daily. The three last named are published in Detroit, 
the capital of the State. 


Large Fire at Newark.—A fire broke out in West Market 
streeton Saturday night, and consumed a dwelling house,four 
currying establishments, carriage making establishment, and 
ots ae factory. Loss estimated at $23,600—Insurance, 
' $12,200. 








|| $200,000 were signed, and the gentlemen were taken in the | 
lates were handsomely || 


which eighteen are published weekly, two twice a week, and || 


}the Bank of England and the Bank of the United States, for 
| establishing a large credit in favor of the latier, for the pur- 
|| pose of drawing bills on England to represent payments 
| made in the U. States on English account, is now said to be 
| on the point of being carried into effect. The operation is 
| some aioe of a complex nature; but the effect of it will be that 
of making the Bank of the U. S. indebted to the Bank of 
England, instead of the houses whose bills have been taken, 
and to whom advances have been made. All that will be 
accomplished by it is the affording to those American mer 
chants who are prepared to fulfil their engagements with this 
country, a medium of payment to which no exception can be 
raised on either side of the water, and which wil! rid the 
circular paper of a doubtful description. For the present, 
the arrangement does not facilitate any transmission of bal- 
lion, but rather prevents it; but it has become most impor- 
tant, in a commercial point of view, not to force the Ameri- 
cans to send gold. When the trading difficulties are a little 
adjusted, that end is likely to be accomplished in a more 
| steady and secure manner. 








Saturday, April 1, 1837. 
It is with unfeigned pleasure that we have to report a man- 
ifest improvement in the aspect of commercial matters. A 
| very general opinion is beginning to prevail amongst mercan- 
| tile men, that their terrors have caused an unwarranted de- 
| preciation in the price of every article of import. As the 
panic subsides, and this feeling spreads itself more and more 
| widely, we trust it will be followed by a revival of confidence 
| and credit, which will speedily cause every branch of business 
}to flow in its usual and accustomed channels, which, for a 
|time, have been dried up. Never before did such a storm 
burst upon the commerce of Liverpool, but we hope and be- 
lieve that the worst is now past. Tremendous and melan- 
choly sacrifices will, it is to be lamented, have to be made by 
some to meet their outstanding engagements, but still the 
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slightest improvement in prices which must follow a reaction 
of feeling on ’Change,will weare assured be the happy means 
ef snatching many from that ruin which seems inevitably to 
impend over them. This better feeling, as we said before, is 
dawning—it is fervently to be wished that its effects may soon 


be visible. 
From the Banker’s Circular. 

“ We shall state, that the advances from the Bank will be 
ample to secure the punctual ees of all bills accepted by 
the American merchants. The guarantees for the firm allu- 
ded to in the foregoing article, amounted on Wednesday, to 
£350,000, and Thursday’s post swelled the amount to 
£400,000: therefore, that sum at least will be placed at the 
disposal of the firm in question. 

“ Many of the bills drawn in America upon the houses 
seeking relief from the Bank, must now be refused accep- 
tance—that being a part of the obligation to which they have 
subjected themselves, in order to secure the supplies from the 
Bank. And as this might cause great loss and embarrass- 
ment to merchants, the Bank of England, will, we understand, 
grant a credit amounting to £2,000,000 to the Bank of the 
United States, to facilitate the exchange operations between 
the two countries. This, under existing circumstance, is a 
measure of absolute necessity ; and it has been most prompt- 
ly and judiciously determined upon, as far as possible, be- 
tween the Bank of England and the house of Baring & Co., 
acting as agents for the Bank of the United States. 

“* Money is in brisk demand, at full rates; but when the 
aforesaid relief has begun to operate, there will no longer be 
the pressure of scarcity.” 

Speaking of these American houses in the city, the Circu- 
lar says :— 

* Next comes the question concerning the extent of these 
credit and money transactions. There have been for several | 
years five or six leading and principal firms eagaged in Ex- 
change and loan and credit operations with the United States. 
The most eminent of these are Messrs. Brown & Co. of Liv- 





erpool, Messrs. Baring & Co., T. Wilson & Co., George 
Wildes & Co., T. Wiggin & Co., of London. The success | 
of these firms in this new branch of Traffic—new in its ex- | 
tent and ramifications, and importance—has latterly brought | 
other firms into the same field, and the houses of Rothschild | 
& Co., Lizardi & Co., and Morrison & Co., have now enter- | 
ed with great confidence and spirit into competition with the 
older houses ; we do not say that all these houses are newly 
sprung up, but their course of business in this channel of traf- 
fic is either new or vastly extended. We have heard of bills 
amounting individually to £20,000, £30,000, and as high as | 
£40,000, being drawn upon one or other of these last named | 
houses. We repeat that the course of business in this de-| 
t of their trade has been singularly safe and extreme- | 
profitable; and the extent to which it has been carried 1s | 
naturally large in proportion to the advantages derived from | 


1t. } 

“Tt is of the greatest importance to all who are much 
concerned with pecuni credit affairs, to ascertain the | 
credit afloat in this channel of business ; and if we stated the | 
collective amount of bills running at one time upon the prin- 
cipal American houses at from nine to twelve millions ster- 
ling,we should not state it higher than every rational inquirer 
would admit we had good grounds for doing. And consider- | 
ing the facilities, the security, and the profit of this kind of | 
business, it is astonishing—not that the credit in circulation | 
is so larga—but that it should not, in the course of eight or | 
ten years of unchecked successful operations, have amounted | 
t» double its present sum. 

“ Thus has the Bank of England, by its narrow-sighted | 
subserviency to the Govrrnment, raised up a power that now | 
fills them with alarm. By foolishly making money cheap, and _ 
keeping it a low value, they invited the intelligent people of | 
America, or thor: connected with the United States, to trans-| 

it to places where it was sought with avidity at a much | 

i value, as well for public works as for private enterpri- | 
ses. The Bank Directors have done their best to raise up 
and make formidable the only commercial state that could | 
enter into successful rivalry with England.” 

For the following abstract of Continental intelligence, we | 
are mainly indebted to the Daily Express: 

Frasce.—The dates from Paris are to the 27th March, 
The dislocation and reconstruction of the French Ministry 
was the great oe of discussion. 

The struggle for the chief place in his Majesty's councils, 
between MM. Mole and Guizot, continued, and with nearly 
equal chances of success. Gen. Bernard, it is said, would 
= retire from the war rtment. No application 

yet been made either to M Soult or M. Sienna 
re-enter the Ministry. 

The distress of the commercial and manwfacturing classes 
of France appear unfortunately to keep pace with the increase 
of politieal bitterness and embarrassment. The accounts 
from Lyons, published in the Paris papers, continued to indi- 
eate the prevalence and extension of misery. Every where 
the ran upon the savings banks was continued; in no quarter, 
however, so active as in the city of Nantes, where political 
feelings were mixed up with those of suffering from distress 
and want of , 


| checked its progress, and compelled the Christinos to retrace 











There is nothing new respecting Algiers in these pepers or 





Ee = 


letters, nor respecting Marshal Clausel. The National apolo- 
gises for supposing that it was the Government of the United 
States which had offered to purchase the withdrawal of tho 
French from Africa for a sum of four millions of guineas, (the 
odd five millions of francs for Marshal! Clausel himself,) as 
mentioned in the Marshal’s ‘explications;’ and now attributes 
to Great Britain that moonshine speculation. 
Notwithstanding all the efforts of the o ition press, the 
election of officers of the National Guard of Paris, as far as 
they had gone, were in favor of the maintenance of order in 
that institution. Five-sixths of the former officers had been | 
re-elected. There is litte of t alarm respecting the dis- | 
position of the population of Paris to be found in the journals | 
or in our private letters, but sufficient to indicate that neither | 
the Government nor the disaffected were idle or asleep. A _ 
respectable book-seller, named Janct, was last week denounced 








to the public as being one of 800 persons forming a secret so- 
ciety mutually pledged to the assassination of the King; but 
every thing tended to show that the information was utterly | 
false. A body of forty young men of the working classes, | 
who paraded the quarter of St. Martin on Sunday night, sing- | 
ing the Marseilles Hymn and other‘ patriotic’ songs, were | 
stopped by the police, who made eight of them prisoners, and 
held them over for trial for creating nocturnal disturbances. I 
The new order of the day forbidding military men to write | 
to or for the journals, and the continued prohibition to officers | 
and sub-officers to frequent certain coffee-houses in provincial | 
towns and cities, indicate that the surveillance and control |) 
of the army have not relaxed. iH 
The marriage of Princess Helena, of Mecklenberg, with the || 
Duke of Orleans, had been demi-officially announced in the 
Court circles of Berlin, Letters from that city, dated the | 
16th, stated that not only was the King of Prussia favorable | 
to it, but that he had pledged himself to obtain for the union | 
the approbation of the Emperor of Russia. | 
The papers before us show that throughout France, and i 
more especially in the southern departments and on the const |) 
of the Mediterranean, the cold had been excessive. In Paris | 
the temperature had risen, but although the weather was su- | 
perb, the wind was sharp, and unfavorable to vegetation. i 


Sratxs.—The news received from the north of Spain is of | 
rather a conflicting character. i 
The intelligence of the defeat of the Christinos, before | 
Hernani, on the 16th, reached Madrid on the evening of the 
20th. The Ministers immediately assembled, but the result 
of their deliberations did not transpire. On the 22d, the | 
courier was sent with instructions, and a sum of 700,000 | 
francs for the use of the army. A person who left Bilboa on 
the 2ist, and arrived in Bayonne on the 25th, stated that 
Espartero had not returned to Bilboa—that he had on that 
day ordered a movement to procure provisions, but that he 
was in person still in Durango on the 21st inst. 
From the London Times. | 
The letter of our correspondent at St. Sebastian, dated the | 
23d inst., goes to remove all expectation of combined epera- 
tions from the Queen’s generals. The Rhadamanthus steamer 
arrived there that morning from Portugalette, bringing intel- 
ligence of the return of Espartero to Bilboa, with his army of | 
23,000 men, thus abandoning Durango and other places in 
Biscay, of which he had taken possession. A new and de- 
plorable calamity for the Christinos was announced by the 
captain of a Spanish coasting vessel, who reported that shortly 
before he sailed from Santander, the powder magazine at 
that place had been blown up, destroying two streets, occa- | 
sioning considerable loss of life, and a conflagration which | 
was still proceeding when the narrator sailed. Col. De Lan- 
cey died of his wounds on the 22d. Capt. Fielding (of the 
Rifles) and Mostyn (of the 4th Regiment) died on the 21st. 
Our Bayonne letter of the 25th announces that Don Carlos 
had established his head-quarters at Estella onthe 22d. The 
second in command of Navarre informed this prince, by des- 
patches dated the 20th and 21st, that Saarsfield’s column hav- 
ing advanced as far as Murguiz, with the intention of entering 
Guipuscoa, three Carlist battalions had marched thither, 


i 





their steps, with the loss of 36 prisoners. The Carlist bulle- | 
tin adds, that having fallen back on Larrainzar, the latter had | 
again been attacked by Zariategui, and ultimately obliged to | 
retreat to Villaba, a village situate in the environs of Pampe- | 





Le 
Constantinopie, March 2.—The squadron fitted out ig 
order to act against the pirates of Salonica has already pass. 
ed the Dardanelles. According to accounts from Albanis 
fresh disturbances were apprehended in that county. The 
city of Derbin refused to reeeive the governor sent by the 
Sultan. The Rumelly Valessi granted them a certain lay 
for making their sabmission, and in the mean time was as. 
sembling eeveral thousand men, in order to use force, if ne 


cessary, for carrying the Sultan’s command into execution, 


ADDITIONAL ITEMS. 

The Warsaw Gazette of the 17th inst. publishes an i 
rial Ukase, dated the 7th of March, enacting that from the 
day the territorial divisions of Poland shall exchange the ori. 
ginal denomination of woywodies for that of civil govern. 
ments, and that the commissions of woywodies shal! hereafter 
be called regencies. . 

Letters from Vienna of the 18th state that the plague hav. 
ing manifested itself on the borders of Dalmatia, Count de 
Lilienburg, the governor of that province, had left Vienna for 
Zara, to organize a sanatory cordon along the frontiers. The 


epidemic had also made its appearance in Bosnia and the 


ezegow ina. 

The plague has abated at Smyrna, but is 100 

oo diem at Tripoli. The Consul General Warrington with 
is family has gone to Malta. 8 

The plague at Tripoli continued ; sbout 100 died daily of 
it; and it has swept off about 30,000 souls since its com. 
mencement. 

Letters from Tunis, of February 11, mention that it was 
there generally understood that a large French force was ex. 
pected at Bona, to revenge the reverses sustained at Constan- 
tine: and they add that, beliveing such to be the intensions 
of the French Government, the Pasha of Constantine, was 
actively engaged in preparing fhe means of defence, and that 
the Bey of Tunis was = placing himself as strongly as por 
sible on the defensive. 

It is mentioned that there were five steam-vessels at Tow 
lon, ready to commence regular communication between that 
port and the Levant; and that it was expected they will le 
gin to proceed on their route, in the course of March. 

A railroad from Venice to Milan has obtained the appro 
bation of the Emperor of Austria, and al! the shares in the 
undertaking are Rapened of. The journey to Milan by ths 
railroad, it is thought, will be performed in six hours. 

Terxey.—A letter from Constantinople of the Ist instam 
states that the Sultan Mahmoud had issued a hatty-sheriff for 
the opening, at Pera, of a medical school. No intelligence 
had reached Constantinople respecting the captain nnd crew 
of the Vixen—a fact which caused some uneasiness to their 
friends. Captain Allen, who proposed undertaking 0 jour 
ney to central Asia, died shortly after his arrival at Smyma. 


From Havre.—News from thence is more satisfactory, Io- 
depently of the Bank organized, there has been just formed 
a large trading body, with a capital of treenty millions francs. 
It is for the general purposes of industry and commerce. 

The law for the immense grant to the Duke of Nemours, 
produces great discontent in France. 

At Lyons their are no less than 30,000 men out of engine 
and at St. Etienne, Nismes, Avignon, &c., all places where 
silk is made to a great extent, considerable numbers of per 
sons are also thrown out of work. 

The Portuguese Guerilla Chieftain Remechido, by advices 
from Lisbon to March 16, had been defeated. 


Mr. Wood made her first appearance at Drury Lane March 
31st, after a long absence, in the part of Amina, in the Som 
nambula, and was greeted by rapturous applause from 4 
house crowded to the ceiling. Her figure i« pronounced full- 
er, her acting better, her voice still more improved in sweet- 
ness. Her “ Ah, don’t mingle,” electrified the audience. She 
was called forth and led in twice to receive thanks. 








Latcr From Exctaxp.—By the ship Lovisvitre, Capt. 
Pataer, from Liverpool, we have received papers to the 4th 
ult. inclusive, but the add very little to previous intelligence. 

Liverpool Mail of April 4th, says:—“ The non-arrival 
of the New-York packets (four of which are now due) bas 
caused more thar ordinary sensation in Liverpool. Existing 
circumstances, however, render their detention of less im- 


luna. The particulars received in Bayonne, respecting the | POT#nce than it would have been a few days ago—the accom 
affair said to have taken place near Soee aa - be | modation extended by the Bunk of England to American bills 


extremely vague and incomplete. | 


Greece.—The Augsburg Gazette, under date of Trieste, | 
March 16, states that the last accounts from Athens referred 


to the great satisfaction hitherto experienced by the — || be sent out of the country to excess. 
heir po- 


belonging to the suite of their Majesties relative to t 

sition in Greece. No change had as yet taken plac: in the 

Administration. The country was perfectly tranquil, with 

the exception of some acts of plunder committed towards the 

northern frontiers by the Klepts and Turks. The editor of 

the Sotir, who had been ordered by the Areopagus to. pro- 

ceed to Syra and take his trial for a supposed breach of the 

laws upon the press, was received in the most cordial manner | 
by the people of that Island, and acquitted by the tribunal, 





and returned to Athens, where he has again published cee! 
journal. 


|| having given considerable relief to some parties, and compat 


ative confidence to all. No doubt it entertained that ever- 
tually, specie must be retuned from Amerien, and after the 
the lessen given of late, it is not likely that bullion will again 
A few days—perhaps 4 


| few hours—will show how matttrs stand on the other side of 


the Atlantic. x 
Another Steamboat Sunk.—The St. Louis Commercial 
Bulletin of April 15th says:— We learn that the steam 
boat Emerald, Captain O'Flaherty, bound to Galena, struck 
on a rock on the Uprer Rapids and sunk in about half an 
hour. The Wyoming passing down, sent a keel, and took 
. It is believed that the cargo of the 
Resell wil ‘be coved, eal 'dhas'the bear hente will 
ra ” 
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NEW-YORK. 


a ——<—<————— 
(Continued a our last.) 

G. W. Babcock of Providence, R. 1. has been in the ty os 
New-Yorker for 23 mouths, and bas paid gi—still due $3 The 
Post Saeee ordering its discontinuance assigns us a reason that it is 

ot called for. 

“The Post-Master of Burnt Corn P. O. Alabama, notifies us that W. 
H. King does not wish the New-Yorker any longer. Mr. King is in 
arrears $1 0. 

J. Fidler of New-London, Conn. has refused his paper, As he is 
probably not aware that he stands ch ‘ed with twenty-three months’ 
subscription, we take this method of informing him of the fact, and 
requesting hun to remit $5. 

M. L, Bowser of , Pa. has removed and left his subscrip- 
tion unpaid—§3 is the balance due by him. 

Jeha Curtis, owing 9 months 

JH. little, “ UWmonths + 330 

Geo. W. Coon, “ US months 3 50 all of Mottsville, N. 
Y. have removed from that place, as we are informed by the Post- 
Master. Will these delinquents send us the sums affixed to their 
severa! names? 

C, Darbee of Rockland, Sullivan Co. N. Y. has received the New- 
Yorker for nearly three years without paying asingle dollar. His 
bill » $8 which be will please remit immediately. 

(To be continued.) 















To our Subscribers tn the Eastern States—In the folio New-Yorker | 
of this week bills will be sent to those subscribers in Massachusetts‘ | 
Connecticut, Maine, New-Hampsbire, Rhode Island and Vermont, 
who are in arrears, 

The labor and expense of making out these statements of dues is 
to us 9 matter of serious inconvenience; and we a | to our dis- 
tant friends to remit the amounts due us by them without further de- 
lay. We cannot send Agents into every distant Post-town to collect | 
the small sums which can so well and easily be remitted through the 
mail, and we think that in common justice, where the facilities are 
so great for remitting small notes, our subscribers should do so, and 
thus spare us the of making out bills (we have sent them twice | 
before within six months) and the disagreeable necessity of ringing | 
upon our patrons rather like money borrowers than claimants for our 
hard-earned dues. 

We receive emall notes on the Eastern Banks, and call upen all 
those who with this number of our r receive a statement of their | 
account to send us as near the sum called for as possible, or as com- 
munication by mail will allow. | 

In some eases, where one or more years have been suffered to pass | 
without payment being made, we bave charged $2 50 for each year, | 
but €2 will be received as annual subscription if sent to us previous | 
to the Ist of June; After that time $2 50 will be inflexibly required. | 





To our Agents—once more.—All of our Agents who may have funds 
belonging to us will please remit, and where collections can be made 
we will hold ourselves indebted for their carly aid in gathering in - 
aud remitting to us the proceeds, | 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. } 
“The Return of my Cousin Julia” (G.H.) is accepted, and will ap- 
pear in our peat. | 
“Irene” (A. L. F.) willappear, “The Two Homes” (Ganymede) do. | 
“Spring” (E. 8. K.) will not do. The writer who selects so hack-. 
neyed a theme should be prepared to say something of it which | 
has either not been so well said or not at all before him. 
“Spring” (P. O.) ditto and more so. “ Sonnet” (E.) is declined. 
“To Mise ——on her Birth-day,” and “To the Absent One" (A. D. 
W.) are accepted. | 
“ Man's Ingratitude” (A.) is faulty in metre, and not felicitous in cx- | 
pression. We decline it. | 
| 





“Clouds and Sunshine” and “ Flowers” (Cyllene) are accepted. 

“ Musing®” under consideration. . 

“The Birth of the Moss-Rose” (J. C. D.) is deficient in simplicity and 
harmony. The German is eng | the worst living language to | 
render into English with spirit and fidelity, and we have Known | 
few attempts upon it eminently successful. 

“To F. M8." (C. B.C.) will probably Sones 

“ Extract” (V.G. A.) is warmly approved. 

—— — - = = — _—— ———_——— - = 
Finney's Lectures —A new volume of “Lectures to Professing 

Christians, delivered in the city of New-York in the years 1836 and | 

1-37—by Charles G. Finney,” have just been published by J. 8. Tay- | 

lor. (These Lectures are taken down by Rev. J. Leavitt, Editor of | 
the Evangelist, and revised by the author.) They are characterized 
by all that peculiar originality of thought and forcible directness of | 
manuer for which Mr. Finney’s compositions are remarkable. Per- 
haps, however, the most striking feature is condensation. It is almost — 


impossible, in perusing one of his discourses to see how other words || right hand and a:m of the Saviour are not equal to other parts 
| of the figure, and the right hand of the Virgin is not at all com- 


could have been chosen to convey the same ideas more forcibly, and 
not this only, but how fewer words could have sufficed to express 
them fully. A sermon on “Conformity tothe World” in this volume 
affords an excellent exemplification of thin. 


“ Practical Religion Exemplified and Enforced, in a Series of Letters 
from Epsilon to his Friend ; by John Woodbridge, D. D.”—Such is the 
tide of a fair volume of 316 pages recently published by Mr. Taylor. 
its style is in many points the reverse of Mr. Finney's, and of course 
we are far less pleased with the work than with that just noticed. It 
is nost unexceptionable in temper and spirit. 


“ The Family Preacher ; or Domestic Duties Nustrated and enforced, in 
Evght Discourses, by Rev, Rufus William Bailey of South Carolina.”— 
This isa thin, open volume of 150 pages. The work is a good one, 
but not of a character to require extended remark. (John 8. Taylor, 
Brick Church Chapel.) 


“ Journal of the American Institute.”—The last number of this valu- 
able periodical contains some excellent papers on the cultivation of 
Silk and the manufacture of Sugar, Description of Patents, and other 
topics of great interest to the producers of wealth, with some re- 
marks and statistice bearing upon the present commercial distress, 
Which cannot be too generally pondered. Excessive importation, as 
we have all along contended, is held the principal cause, if not pri- 
marily of the existence of our troubles, at least of thoir present fear- 











|| though one of Mr. Durand’s largest, is by no means one of his | 


|| view, it gradually grew more and more distinct, until we found 


OF The New-Ycrk Franklin Association will hold a Public Meeting 
on Monday evening the th inst. at 8 o’clock, in the Union House of 
Rutgers Clark in Henry-street, where the friends of Literature are 
invited to attend. Jans Dunsuee, Sec’y. 

“ The Star of Seville,” anew drama by Miss Fanny Kemble, will 
be published next week by Saunders & Otley. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—The February No. of this periodical has 
been reprinted by Mr. Foster. 


New Music.—Atwill, 201 Broadway, has just published “ Augusta 
Waltzes,” arranged for the Piano Forte ; “The Wreath Quadrilles,” 
do. by John C. Poole; and “ Weeping Mary,” a favorite sacred song, 
written by Samuel Woodworth, arranged by William Clifton. The 
last is truly admirablx. We are right glad to know that any body 
has courage and ability to publish any thing in these times. All the 
new and popular music may be had at Atwill’s. 











The Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
which was opened at Clinton Hall a fortnight since, has attracted and 
is otill attracting crowds of visitors, and has been the theme of much 
criticism in our city journals. Distrasting our own qualifications for 
a task of this character, we have availed ourselves of the kindly 
proffered aid of a friend conversant with the Art, to whom we are in- 
debted for the following: 

The first object that gained our attention upon entering the 
door, was a Full Length Portrait (No. 71) by 8. F. B. Morse.— 
We were struck with a certain air of dignity which pervades 
the treatment of this picture ; the objects introduced are pleas- 
ing ; there is alsu a great strength of color, but the sky is far from 
being ethereal, and the clouds are too much of a dim color, con- 
sequently preventing the figure and other nearer objects from 
having their proportionate fulness and energy. The face has in | 
‘the light paris great delicacy, but as it runs into the shadow it 
becomes too suddenly and deeply red, the eyes are out of draw- 
ing, the nearest turning in towards the nose; notwithstanding, 
this picture displays the obvious powers of Mr. Morse for large 
composition, and we only regret that his ability has not been 
appropriated to some historical subject more worthy of his 
genius. 

Full length Portrait (No. 43) by A. B. Durand.—This, al- 


best pictures. The whole is wanting in strength, not only in 
light and dark but in color. The figure stands badly and un- 
easy, yet the surrounding landscape is beautiful and airy. We 
desire not to dwell upon this picture at present, but rather leave 
thie gentleman until we arrive at the other saloon, where he 
shows to far greater advantage. 

The Holy Family, (No. 135) by W. Page.—This is a picture | 
much to our liking, and one in which the artist has displayed | 
such imagery and vigor that we feel confident there is no sub- 
ject too important for his conception The dark tones of tris 
picture prevented us from appreciating, at first sight, its thorough 
merit; but after shutting the surrounding pictures from the 





it to possess not only that quiet so appropriate to the subject, 
but also fine drawing and agreeable composition. The ear- || 
nestness of John the Baptist to gain a glimpse of the child, the 
tenderness and affection of the mother in guarding him, and the | 
naked body of the child, the legs in particular, are about the i 
most lovely piece of pictorial delineation we ever witnessed 
There is also an atmosphere throughout this composition—its || 
influence is seen upon the head of Joseph, which seems to re | 
cede several fect from the foreground of the picture. The 





parable with the left; yet, altogether, this performance does 





Mr. Page infinite credit, and must be classed among the finest || 
historical pictures that this country has ever produced. 

View on the Catskills, (No. 44) by T. Cole-—This is one of | 
Mr. Cole’s most quiet and beautiful landscapes. The soft and 
delicate sky beyond the high mountains, that seem enveloped in 
a blending vale of phere, the undulating swell of the mid- 
die ground with the light catching upon the more prominent 
objects, and the river gracefully winding its way to the ocean, 
are parts seldom equalled bnt as we reach the foreground it | 
diminishes in proportionate strength. We would wish to see | 
the trees relieved with more force from the sky—yet, as Mr. | 
Cole is eo ever natural, we almost doubt the justness of our own | 








remarks. | 

Christ Healing Bartimeus, (No. 83) by Mr. Chapman.— The 
first impression made by this picture was far finer than any that 
followed There are parts, however, that continde to please, 
the old man’s head, for instance, between the Saviour and Bar- 
timeus, expressing doubt, and waiting with intense interest to | 
witness the accomplishment of the miracle. The head of the | 
blind man is fine, though not equal to the head behind Christ — 
His body is badly drawn, or perhaps we should say harshly and 








—_—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
spectator than the left, which should be moch the nearest. The 
heads of the two females incline to flatness and want rotundity, 
the coloring is unnatural, and the whole composition is flimsy, 
as though it had been executed in haste. 

Healing the Possessed (No. 278) by A. B. Durand—We 
alluded to this Picture in speaking of Mr. Durand’s full-length 
portrait. The fine drawing and expression of the figure of the 
Possessed, eepecially the allusion made to his recovering mind, 
by running his hand across his forehead, claim the admiration of 
every ubserver. There is great dignity in the attitude of the 
Saviour, but we do not realize a figure through the drapery.— 
The action throughout this piece is just, and the color, so far as 
it goes ; but still, in this respect there is a lack of depth and 
strength. This is another proof uf the advancing march of the 
Arts in this country, and such success in the higher walks of 
history is not a bad symptom of the times. 

Farmers Nooning, (No. 268) by W.8. Mount—There is 
always a faultless character and truth about this artist's produc- 
tions which are as attractive as they are excellent, and it is de- 
lightfal to look upon such truly American subjects. This pic- 
ture we are inclined to think, in many respects, Mr. Mount's 
best. The expression of the sleeping negro about to be ‘ tickled 
with a straw’ by the mischievous boy, the looseness of the hay, 
the satisfied and contented air of the man lying on the ground 
kicking up his heels, are all excellent. We think its fault is a 
want of sunlight—the lights are not sufficiently high or brilliant, 
thus depriving the picture of much attraction. 

Our remarks thus far have been upon the prominent features 
of the Exhibition, and not in the order of the catalogue, which 
we in future will be guided by. ° 





Anniversary Weck.—On Friday (yesterday) commened 
usual anniversaries of the religious societies. On the 
evening of that day, the New York Bethel and Female Beth- 
el Union meet at Chatham Chapel Monday evening, Ameri- 
can Seamens’ Friend Suciety, at the Tabernacle; Tuesday 
evening, New York Sunday School Union, same place; and 


|New York Marine Bible Society, Tabernacle; American 


Home Missionary Society, 7 P. M., same place; and N. Y. 
City Colonization Society, 7 P. M., Brick Church ; Thurs- 
day, American Bible Soclety, 10 A. M., Tabernacle; N. Y. 
City Temperance Society, 7 P. M., Chatham Chapel; rri- 
day, Am. Board Com. Foreign Missions, 10 A. M., Taberi:a- 
cle; N. Y. Academy of Sacred Music, 7 3-4 P. M., Taber- 
nacle. [Sun. 

Shijeoreck.—On the 17th inst. in lat. 32 1-2, lon. 70, the 
schr. Mechanic, from New Orleans to Boston, fell in with 
Belgian galliot Henricus, A. R. Arfsten, master, 16 days from 
Mansanilla, of and for Antweip, cargo wood, wax tobac- 
co; and took off the captain and four men, the only survivors. 
The gualliot sprung a leak suddenly on the 16th inst., soon 
filled and capsized; when the mate, cook and three men were 
drowned. The mainmast soon went by the board, and she 
righted. The survivors got into the rigging of the remaining 
mast with difficulty, where they bad been 20 hours, momen- 
tarily expecting it to go by the board, as the vessel was fast 
breaking up. This information is communicated by our Bos- 
ton correspondents, the Messrs. Topliti. 

Journal of Commerce. 

Fatal Careleasness.—A person named Lefferts at Beau- 
fort, N. C. who had recently been commissioned an officer of 
the militia, while receiving instructions from Mr. Rogers, 
formerly of the army, gave the word fire to the latter, when 
the gun being loaded unknown to Rogers, the discharge pen- 
etrated the body of Lefferts and killed him immediately. The 
father of Lefferts was the only person present; and his testi- 
mony was so conclusive as to the innocence of Rogers, that 


| the latter who had sorrounded himself was immediately re- 


leased. 

A Curiosity—A gentleman from Waynestorough, Pa., 
stopped at one of our hotels, some days since, having with 
him a pumpkin, which he represented as having weighed but 


|| five pounds from the vine, in the fall of 1834, nearly three 


years ago, and now weighs upwards of 20 pounds, with every 
appearance of still growing. The stem was as har as a bone, 
whilst every other part of the pumpkin was quite green. 
It has been seneereed te a warm room, without receiving any 


|| moisture other than what it might derive from the atmos- 


phere of the room, [Westerchester (Md.) Carrolltonian. 


’ Fire in Hamburg, 8. C.—Yesterday morning betwcen 
the hours of ten andelevena fire broke out in the dwelling house 


|| of Mr. G. W. Mayson, a merchant of the neighboring town 


of Hamburg, which was not discovered in time to save the 
building. Mr. M., we understand, was the agent of the 
Bank of the State of South Carolina, and a!l his papers con- 
nected with the business of the bank, together with ebout 
$13,000 in money, were destroyed, they being a trunk in the 
room where the fire broke out. [ Augusta Chronigle. 
Harlem Railroad.—The resolation of the Common Coun- 
cil, in favor of allowing the Harlem Railroad Company toex- 
tend their rails to Walker street, passed to a law on Monday 











ful intensity. The simple remedy of buying less from abroad is ur- 
gently and forcibly recommended. (T. B. Wakeman, 187 Broadway.) 


feebly—the right arm, for example, comes nearer the eye of the 


evening. 











THE NEW-YORXKER. 








Correspondence of the New York Daily Express. 
New Orveans, April 27, 1837. 
TEXAS—THE U. STATES, AND MEXICO. 

In the Diarie del Gobierno de Mexico of the 2d April, 
1837, it is stated that the Secretaries of State and of War 
presented themselves in Congress two days before, and that 
the former manifested to that assembly the fact that by the Bee 
of New Orleans of the 13th March, it appeared that the U. 
States had recognized the independence of Texus, and named 
a Plenipotentiary near that new Republic; that although 
these documents could not be considered as completely offi- 
cial, yet appearing in a jeurnal of the Government of Louis- 
iana, the thing could not be doubted; and that this being an 
Act which attacks and offends decidedly the sovereignty of 
the nation, the Mexican Government is forming a Protest 
against the measure. Immediately following this editorial 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





From the Mobile Mercantile Advertiser, | tered. Believing I was about to have a little sport, and 
Some of the Effects-—A highly respectable gentleman || preferring child's play, I dropped a second ball into sean 


'| from Virginia, was in this city a day or two since, on his way 


home from Mississippi, and gave some facts in relation to 
the money affairs which were well worthy of serious consider- 
ation. He is well known here by gentlemen from his neigh- 
borhood in Virginia, to be worth about $1,000,000. He had 
been to Mississippito purchase a plantation. He saw some 
strange things there. A planter had about 30 negroes taken 
by the Sheriff and sold at auction. There was a crowd as- 
sembled—but one or two bidders were found. The 30 ne- 
groes were knocked off for a little more than four thousand 


dollars. The crowd gathered about the purchaser and warned |) 


him not to pay for the negroes, for he should not have them 
—their neighbor’s property should not be thus sacrificed.— 
The consequence was, the negroes weat to their master.— 


notice, is a copy of an article from the Bee, under the head- | At Vicksburgh, he found an acquaintance with 20 or 30 ne- 
ing of Recognition of the Republic of Texas. Then follows | groes for sale. The man could get no money for them, 


a copy of the speech of the Mexican Secretary of War. 
tells the Congress that this event has been dexterously pre- 
pared for many years back ; that they have been witnesses of 
the management and intrigues with which the United States 
have tenaciously endeavored to acquire a purt of the territory 
of Mexico with the same punic faith with which they obtain- 
ed the Floridas. He fur’ser charges the U. S. with prepar- 


| 





He | and actually had to apply to the Virginia gentleman for a 


loan of money to pay his board bill wita. He saw at Vicks- 
burg, some negroes up at action—cash sale. A likely look- 
ing fellow was bid for until $350 were offered. Not another 
bid could be had. The owner then stepped up and changed 


the terms of sale from cash to twelve months credit, with | 


ample security. 


The bidding raised like electricity. The 


ing armed expeditions w aid the rebel colonists; with in- | same fellow was knocked off at $1,625. 
sulting Mexican vess-ls, conducting them to American ports, | 


and there treating them as pirates, while the true pirates dis- | fellow Virginian, and there they got out of cash. 


played a new and unknown flag in the same ports, and re- 
ceived every kind of assistance and protection. 
That the reclamations of the Mexican Goverament direct- 


edtothe Cabinet of Washington,were fullowed by equivocating 


answers, the only object of which was to gain time while they 
advanced in the prosecution of their known designs. That 
they had alse invaded Mexico under pretext of Indian hostil- 
ities, and called insulting the communications of the Mexican 
Minister on that subject. That nevertheless the American 
President in his special message establishes certain principles 
relative to the recognition of Texan Independence, all of 
which bad been violated by their subsequent conduct. That 
Jackson in his message, called of reprisals, menaces Mexico 
with war for supposed offences against the United States,thus 
converting the relation of the U. S. from that of defendant 
to plaintiff, to justify the meditated aggressions. 


The Secretary of War thus proceces :—* In this state of 


affairs the Government protests in the bosom of the national! 


Texas] will have no influence against the rights of the nation, 
nor debilitate the vigor which it will now have to sustain it- 


' 





j 


The gentleman arrived at New-Orleans in company with a 
1 gen- 
tleman tried to dispose of a draft on the bank at Alexandria, 


for a few hundyved dollars to carry him home, and showed a |, 


certificate from its cashier, that he had $12.000 deposited in 
its vaults. But all to no purpose, he could raise no money 


) in New-Orleans in that way. Well, he and his friend came to 


| Mobile. 





| 


|| The panther then ascended to the t 





— 


Scarcely had I effected 4);, 
glance into the cavern, | 
of fire, 


amet J to the conflict. 
“ cry: when casting a 

| beheld two shining balls, apparently emitting 

| These I knew to i> chu oguaeftten Panton oad 
ly bringing my rifle to my face, “ letdrive,” and sent jn my 
_ dog. Those who bave beard the occasional low sullen grow); 
_ of a cat when fighting, can form some idea of the growls of 
'the panther at this time (always bearing in mind that puis 
_ will weigh only 8 or 10 pounds, whereas the Panther weighs 
about 200.) 
At the place where the Panther entered, the ascent was 
| nearly equal to that of the roof of a house for twelve or four. 
| teen feet, then extending downward under the floor of the en. 
_trance nearly to the place where I stood—at which place 
| there was another opening, but covered with snow two or 
, three feetdeep. I re-loaded my rifle,and in the meantime the 
| dog and the panther, apparently in ** close communion,” had 
| descended to the lowest aperture. Judging from the shrieks 
_ of the dog, that the contest was an unequal one, I threw aside 
| my rifle, dug away the snow, and immediately pulled him out, 


After meking the aperture sufficiently large, I crawled in six 
| or seven feet, taking my dog and rifle with me, when, upon 
| looking up, at the distance of seven or eight feet, I bebeld the 
same glassy eyes, darting their fierce lustre upon me. Like 


| the boy in quest of the bird's nest, ‘with much ado,’ I suc. 


They found a friend here who knew them well, and | 


| that friend undertook to get the requisite sum of money for | 
| them to zo home with, for a draft on the Alexandria bank.— | 
| He worked like 2 silk worm for hours, and was about giving 


up in despair, when fortunately he found another Virginian 
who wished to make a remittance to Alexandria, and had de- 


H posited a few hundred dollars in the Branch of the State 


i 


self. The Mexican soldiers arealready prepared to march | 


upon this ungrateful soil, and we hope that the God of battles 
will concede to the nation the triumph of her cause, because 
it is also the triumph of justice.” 
Mexican bombast, he finally concludes. “Senores! the Mex- 
icans will conquer, or they will cease to exist!” 


Latest rrom Mexico.—By the Camanche, at New-Or- 
leans from Médtamoras, and the Sarah Ann from Tampico, 
advices have been received to April 12. 
were ina most deplorable condition—in fact, in complete des- 
titution. Gen. Bravo had resigned. 


Orleans!! Thus are 6,000 men left without food. The 
Texas invasion is abandoned. 


and two other brigs, all under command of Capt. Br=temore. 


It appears there had been 230,000 received for the troops, 
but the officers kept it. Sic Mexican vessels of war have 
been off Matamoras. five of which had sailed for Tampico, 


leaving one schooner for the protection of the commerce. 


About $270,000 in specie arrived in the Camanche and in 
the Sarah Ann, from Tampico, for Messrs. Lizardi, Merle 


and others. 


The expected $150,000 
from Quintana had not arrived, nor the provisions from New- 


Private letters from Mexico 
to March 23th announce the arrival at Vera Cruz of the French 
national brig of war La Badine, the frigate Didon, 64 guns, 


The Mexican army | 


| 


} 
| 


| anxious to get most of it exchanged for Georgia, Carolina or 


| At last he sueceeded in procuring enough to begin the jour- | 


| jail. 


| stances attempted violence. 


} 
| 
| 
J 


| 
} 


Bank here to purchase a draft with. The business was done 
and Mobile money got. But then,as Mobile money would 
not answer to travel with out of Alabama, the gentleman was 


HI 


ceeded in bringing my rifle to bear upon his head—again “ le 
sliver,” sent my dog forward and immediately backed out, 
re-loaced my rifle and prepared for another onsct, shouid o- 
| casion demand. This I repeated three times in succession, 
}each time sending my dog forward as a feeler. The fourh 
time I sent in my dog, they soon came down to the mouth ¢ 
the cavern, tLe dog backing out, the Panther having him by 
the nose and his claws gripled in his shoulders, the dog a 
course having the under jaw of the panther in his mouth. 
The object of the dog being evidently to get out of the ca- 
/ern, bringing the panther withhim. As soon as the panther's 
| head came in sight, I fired a ball into his forebead—and bere 
terminated my sport. 
Upon examining the head of the panther, I found that ev- 
ery ball (six in number) had taken effect. One eye destro 
ed, the roots of his tongue cut off, teeth knocked out, &c., a 


United States money. For this exchange, away went his l of which could not have been effected by the latter shot. No- 
friend here upon a dog trot all over town for hours, offering 
representation, that the recognition of the independence [of | two, three and four per cent. for the kinds of money wanted. 


ney with, and the Virginia mi//ionaire has left us. 


Abduction Case.—Serious Excitement at Cincinnati— 
|| Military Ordered Out.—A gang of fellows have been prow- 


respectable females. 


take the law in their own hands. 


rape. The prisoner is a genteel looking man. 
were found on his person. 


After some sentences of | ling for some time about this city, insulting and frightening || 
On Saturday, April 22d, one of the |) 
| gang named Henry Jones, was detected in the act of insulting | 
| by his indecencies some school girls, and was committed to 
On Monday following his trial came on before the 
| Mayor, and a great crowd gathered, apparently resolved to 
It was proved he had been | 
| for several weeks in these practices, and had in some in- | 
He was found guilty on six dif- || 
| ferent charges and fined $20 for each, the extent of the | 
| Mayor’s power, and then remanded to prison on a charge of || 
False keys ! 


The excitement was still greaterin the afternoon, when four 


having abducted and confined a young woman. 


jindividuals were brought up before the Mayor, charged with | 
The atrocity || 


i for black-heartedness is unparalelled. One of the individuals 
i had been brought up for it a day ortwo before, but discharged 


Two persons of Havana came in the Sarah Ann, expelled 


by Gov. Piedra. 

Col. Palomino, who had gone with 200 men 
returned with only 50, the rest having joine 
Chieftain. 


It was thought Santa Ana would unite with the uneducated | 


but brave Olarte, near Tampico. 


New custom house negotiations and pledges to raise money 


are talked of. 
Bustamente is chosen President. 


Santa Anais at his seat, at Manga de Clavo, watching his 
opportunity, and plotting and intriguing behind the curtain.— 


ainst Olarte, 
the Indian 


for want of evidence. 


Still public opinion fastened on him, 


| . . 
and he was accordingly arrested a second time and brought 


| up with the three others. 


| concluded Tuesday. 


|| ing 8 o'clock, April 





He threw the blame of the San Jacinto defeat on Gen. Cas- | 


trejon, and two or three others killed in the action. 


pository of his folly and cowardice. [ Star. 





Fire at Franklin, N. H.—The extensive paper manufac- | 


tory of Mesars. Peabody, Daniell & Co. was 
on the morning of the 17th ult. 
the N. H. Mutual office for $2,000. 


troyed by fire 
Loss #20,000; insured at 


| 


Plou ghing Match.—The ploughing match at General John- | 
son's farm, came off on Friday with great eclat. The yellow | 
plough of Josiah Dutcher was pronounced to be the best, as, 

| 


to structure and operation. 


| from any acts of violefice. 





-young lady abducted. 
King’s where Miss A. resided, and on pretence of being sent 
for by her dying brother, brought her out on her way to the 
singing schoo! and carried her off. She was absent 2 weeks. 
The testimony of Drs. Drake and Rives, proved Miss A. to 
be insane. Morfit and Lazarus were committed, and two 
others held to bail for $50,000 each. The examination was 
The two Levi's were acquitted. The 
other two lie in prison, but the last accounts, Fucaday even- 
25, there was a mob of 4,000 in Main- 
street, and General Lyttle was endeavoring to persuade them 
The military had been ordered 
out. 


Later.—The Whig of April 26th, alludes to the mob as 


Safe de- | having been dispersed. 





From the St. Lawrence Republican. 

General Putnam rivalled.—Onthe 18th day of March, 
inst. while travelling through the woods on the S. Haven 
tract, town of Pitcairn, St. Lawrence county, I came across 
the track of a Panther, from the appearance of which I judg- 
ed he had passed recently. I immediately returned home, 
procured my dog and rifle and started in pursuit. Having 
followed him in a zigzag direction about six miles, I unex- 
pectedly came to a ledge, into a fissure of which he had en- 


Miss Allen is the name of the 
The fellow Morfit, had called at Mrs, 


| Edwards, March 16, 1857. 


withstanding all this he fought like tiger, illustrating the truh 
of the axiom, that “ the ruling passion of life is strong eves 
in death!” I have dressed the skin and handsomely stuffed 
| it; so thatany one can sec it by calling at my residence ia 
| Edwards.—Length ten feet. Eviuau Haisss. 


From the New Orleans True American, April 6 
The news from Mississippi is of the most disheartening 
description. Letters from gentlemen of the highest standing 
in various quarters of the State, tell of things that would na 
_ have beed dreamed of two months ago. We shall endeavor 
| to give an abstract of the information now in our possessics, 
in order that the real state of things may be known. 
Negroes that three months since cost $1200 to $1500 each, 
can be bought in any part of Mississippi for $250 to $30 
cash. This description of y: - he increased vale 
depended entirely upon the late exorbitant prices of cotton. 
has there come down to a level with the present depreciated 
rates of the great staple, leaving the unfortunate purchssr 
minus thousands. The loss of this kind of property alone 
enough to bankrupt the State. But the misfertune does not 
stop here. The planters had anticipated their crops, ad 
| received and expended three fourths of their value months 
|| ago. 


The Baptist Convention in Philadelphia.—We give be 

ee the substance of the resolutions adopted by this body, 
which has adjourned. 

| Resolved, That it is the duty of the Baptist denomination 

| to form a DISTINCT ORGANIZATION for translation and 

distribution of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Resolved, That this shall, in its character, be American and 








oreign. . 
Resolved, That for the coming year, it should be restricted 
in its operations to the Foreign field. 

Resolved, That at the next anniversary, the churches b 
requested to signify their wishes; to continue it under the 
character of American and Foreign, or to restrict it to For 
eign. 

The following officers were nominated by a committee 4 
twenty-four, for the purpose, and elected : 

Rov. Spencer H. Cone, of New-York, President. 

Hon. Nicholas Brown, of Providence, R. I., V. Pres’t. 

Rev. Charles G. Somers, of N. Y. Cor. Secretary. 

William Colgate, Esq. of N. Y. Recording Secretary. 

| A board of thirty-six managers were elected—six of whom 

| were from New-York city. (Com. Herald. 





Specie Moving.—According tw the St. Louis Bulletin of the 
| 19th ule. $100, in specie, took its departure from that 
city, from the vaults of commercial yi enclosed iB 
kegs of $5000, and were shi on board of the steambot 
Clyde. Their destination is Cincinnati. 


. 








of the lower cavern. | 
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Most Horrible.—We derived from a respectable traveller 
the particulars of one of the most atrocious and horrible oc- 
currences that ever disgraced the annals of human life, civi- 
lized or savage. A feeble bedied man, whose name we did 
pot learn, settled a few years ago on the Mississippi, a short 
distance below Randulph, onthe Tennessee side. He suc- 
ceeded in amassing property tothe value of about $14,000, 
and, like most of settlers, made a business of selling 
wood to the boats. This he sold at $2 50 a cord, while his 
neighbors asked $3. One of them came to remonstrate 
acuinst his under-selling, and had a fight with his brother-in- 


Mr. Biddle’s 
speaking apparently by authority, says, “ We understand 


that, being on other business at Washington, Mr. Biddle took || 


»ccasion to call on the President of the United States, to pay 
his respects to him in that character, and especially to afford 
the President an opportunity, if he chose wo embrace it, to 
speak of the present state of things, and to confer, if he saw 
‘it, withthe head of the largest banking institution in the coun- 
that the institution to which such general application 

$ been made for relief. During the interview, however, 
he President remained profoundly silent upon the great and 





law, Clark, in which he was beaten. He then went and ob- 
tuined legal process against Clark, and returned with a dep. 
uty sheriff, attended by a posse of desperate villains. When) 
they arrived at Clark’s house, he was seated amongat his 
children, and they instantly fired on him, wouning two chil- 


dren, and putting two or three balls through his body. Clark |!pis 


ran, was overtaken and knocked down; in the midst of his 
cries for merey, ove of the villains fired a pistol in his mouth, 
killing him instantly. They then required the settler to sell) 
his property to them and leave the country. He fearing that) 
they would otherwise take his life, sold them his valuable} 
property for $300, and departed with his family. The sheri 
was one of the purchasers. [Louisville Journal. 


Horrid Events —We learn, from an authentic source, 
(says the Philadelphia Gazette,) that a laborer (whose name 





cur informant heard, bug cannot remember) living in Spruce | 


trect near the Schuylkill, went home on Sunday in a state) 


interesting topics of the day, and as Mr. Biddle did not think 


it his business to introduce them, not a word in relation to || 


them was said.” 


The Law on Sunday Shaving.—In a Dundee shaving case, 
the magistrates declared the apprentice was bound to shave 
i ter’s cust 3 on Toten: The Lord Ordinary, in 
the Court of Sessions, reversed this judgment, finding that the 
ipprentice was not bound to shave on the Lord's day. In 
January the Court of Sessions reversed the Lord Ordinary’s 
interlucutor, and ordained the unfortunate apprentice to shave 
again on Sundays. And, to end the buffeting about the ap- 
prentice, last week the House of Lords declared his services 
cannot be called on to shave the people of Scotland on a Sun- 
day. [Glasgow Chronicle. 
| Melancholy Occurence.—A rencounter took place in this 
city on Friday last, between Gen. Mabry of Tennessee, and 
\Dr. Leland of this place. We understand that after a short 





Visit to Washington.—The American, | 








lll 


Beaver City —Those of our readers who have money te invest in 
| promising cities may as well look over the advertisement of the pro- 
posed Sale of Lots in this new manufacturing and commercial site, 


in West Pennsylvania, twenty miles from Pittsburgh. The Beaver, 


| a tributary of the Ohio, here offers great facilities for busi , and 

|| will doubtless ere long be overshadowed by mills, factories, and mer- 

| cantile establishments. 

H HMacvied, 

|| On 27th ult. by Rev. T. J. Sawyer, Mr. j 

Pag - 2 y yer, Mr. Henry J. Hill to 
On ee, Rey. Dr. Berrian, Mr. Henry G. Hadden to Miss 

h Me ald. 














| Elizabet 
On Suturday, by Rev. Mr. Miller, Mr. John B. Day to Miss Eunice 
| Armanda Davies. 
On Sunday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Napoleon Sum 
|| Miss Caroline Mason. bet — 
|| On Monday, by Rev. Mr. Forbes, Mr. B. C. Morris to Miss Catha- 
| On Teceday, by Rew Mr. Devine, Mr. H Miss Eliza- 
|. On Tuesday, by Rev. Mr. Devine - Hiram Alle i i 
| beth P. Huyler. : een 
On Tuesday, by Rev. Dr. McAuley, Mr. Isaac A. D berry 
Miss Mary C. Munson. ’ sa - 
On Tuesday, by Elder Isane Walter, Mr. John Woolley to Mrs. 

Margaret McEntire. 

‘| On Thursday, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Washin, orsyth 
| to Miss Susan Briggs. ‘ * 

At Thompson, Conn. Mr. Jude Perrin Gary of Cook Co. Til. to Miss 
Margaret Lathrop, daughter of Rev. William Kimball of the former 
place. 

At Venice, Cayuga Co. on the 20th ult. Caleb Mekeel, of V: 
| Oneida Co. to Maria, daughter of Nehemiah Merritt, of the former 

lace. 


At Jersey City, on the 29th alt. by Rev. Mrz Lusk, Mr. Erastus 


| 


of intexication, and began to assault his wife, the mother of|)controversy between the parties, Gen. Mabry fired a pistel at | Reid to Miss Mary B. Earle. 


four promising children, whom it was his design to deprive | 
of both their parents. Seizing a fint-iron, he rushed) 
upon the mother and inflicted desperate wounds upon her per- 
son, with fatal intent. Leaving her senseless in her blood, 
he sprang from a window, and rushing to the Schuyikill, 
plunged headlong into its waters, and was seen notmore. The 
wife has been conveyed to the Hospital, where she lingers, 
mortally wounded and with no prospect of recovery. Our in- 
formant received the chief particulars here detailed, from a 
person who saw the infuriated husband spring from the win-) 
dow, after the commission of his dreadful deed. Ha has left! 
a dying wife, and four unhappy orphans, to deplore his delu-| 
sion, and perish or suffer from his crimes. 


Melancholy.—On Tuesday last, Samuel Seymour, aged 14; 
only son of the late James Seymour, deceased, was; 
drowned in the Susquehanna river, about 3 miles below oe 
village. It appears he started in the morning, without the 
knowledge of his friends, to go to Vestal, and for that purpose) 
constructed a small slabraft,upon which he floated down the river 
tothe distance above named, where it came in contact with a 
loz or some other obstruction and separated.—The lad clung! 
for a short time to the fragment of the raft. His cries for 





vears, 


sssistance were heard by some females on shore, who were | 


unable to reader him any aid, and they soon saw him sink to \* The most important fact in the last account from Florida, is || 


rise no more. His body has not yet been recovered. | 


The news of the death of this unfortunate youth was con- 


veyed to his orphan sisters in the following singular manner. | 


His cap, which had been thrown from his head, floated down! 
the river some distance, and lodged on a bush on the margin. 
I: was recovered and brought to this village to be identified. 
It so happened that the first person to whom the inquiry was| 
‘irected was the eldest sister of the deceased, who replied,; 
“yes, it is my brother's.” The heart-rending intelligence was! 
thon broken to ber, that the owner of it was lost to her for! 

. [Broome Republican. | 


ever. 


Massacre of Seventy Missionaries !—The New Bedford, 
Mercury of Saturday contains a statement of the most hor-) 
nid massacre of seventy native missionaries at Wallis’ Island) 
in the South Sea, in August, 1835. Mr. Wm. M. Barnard, 


formerly second officer of the ship Selma, of New Bedford,)| 


who arrived there in the Parachute a few days since, furnsh-| 
ed the statement tothe Mercury. It appears from his journal} 
that the English Missionaries at Keppel Island, (one of the} 
Friendly group) conceived the benevolent plan of attempt-} 
ing to introduce Christianity at Wallis Island by sending na-| 
tive teachers and missionaries, thinking they would meet with, 
less opposition than foreigners. They procured them a pas- 
eace to the island—but, horrid to relate, soon after they! 
landed the whole number were murdered in the most barbar-| 
ous and inhuman manner. Mr. Barnard was at the island at} 
the time the massacre took place, and left in the sloop of war, 
Vincennes, when she touched at the place. He left the lat- 
ter vessel at Cape Town. | 


Failure of General Jackson !—Some of the party papers) 
are circulaiting a report, that by the failure of the great) 
Tennessee house of Yeatman, Wood & Co., General Jackson! 
is a severe sufferer, and that he bad loaned his name to a| 
relation closely conneeted with the land speculations, to the; 
ainount of $300,000. We donot believe this story, buat if) 
it should prove true, the Opposition prints, who attribute al! 
the evils of creation to the old General, will have something 
to chuckle over for some time. [New Era. 


At Baltimore—A stable in the rear of the Western Hotel, 
Howard street, was consumed on Sunday night, together with 
seven horses; several houses in the neighborhood were also 


injured, 





Jarticles of valuable furn 


(Dr. Leland, the from ball which passed through his left hand and 


lodged in his arm near the shoulder—immediately afterwards, |) 


Iwhile the parties were in close contact, Gen. Mabry received 
several very dangerous wounds in the body from a Bowie 
|knife. He is ave yet, but it is extremely doubtful whether 
jhe can recover. [ Tuscaloosa Intelligencer. 


Murder.—The body of a man was found at Amsterdam, 
floating down Big Black river. The marks on his body indi- 
cated foul murder. He had been shot in the thigh, and cut 
m the head. When found, his hands were tied behind him 
with a silk handkerchief. The body was so much decayed 
that it was difficult to give it a close examination. He ap- 
peared to be a man of middle age, five feet eight or nine inches 
high, with black hair and heavy beard, and had on clothes of 
lomestic manufacture. [ Alb. Daily Adv. 


Run away, Strayed, perhaps Lost.—The schooner April, 
jot Boston, lying at anchor in Harwich harbor, Cape Cod, on 
the night of the 24th inst. while Capt. Elisha Eldridge and 
jall his crew were at their respective homes, went to sea with 
‘no person on board, and has not since been heard from. She 
was on her way from Mobile to Boston. [Boston Trans. 





Alarming from Fiorida.—The Charleston Mercury says: 


jthat a large negro (equal to fico small ones) had been seen 
|jprowling about. 
way, so that he did comparatively little damage. 
not informed of his exact size.” 


} We are 
| JFire.—About ten o'clock on the morning of the 26th ult., 
|the extensive brick brewery of Mr. Alexander M’Culloch, Jr., 
jat the Elydraulics, took fire, and consumed about one-third of 
ithe building, together with a quantity of grain. Mr. M’Cul- 
loch is fully insured at Albany. Loss $1,500 on the building, 
and $1,000 on the stock. [ Buffalo Journal. 


Destructive Fire.—aA \arge and destruct’ ‘e fire occurred 
atthe mouth of the St. Joseph's river, Lake Michigan, the 
(20th ult. The dry coods store of Messrs. Fisk, and also an 
extensive tin and sheet fron factory were destroyed. Loss 
about $14,000. 

The Second Trial of White, at Washington, for burning 
ithe Treasury buildings, has, like the previous trial, resulted 
in nothing—the jury not being able to agree. They were 
discharged at 6 o'clock on Monday evening, after being in 
conference several days. Eight were for convicting and four 
for acquittal. 


abandoned to intemperance, threw herself out of the third 
story window of her residence, in Boston, and was killed al- 
most instantly. Her husband had locked her in the room,while 
he went in pursuit of a police officer, to sce if something 
could be done to keep her away from liquor. 

Lake Navigation.—A letter from Erie, Pa. to a gentleman 
in Buffalo, under date of 231 ultimo, says :—*‘ Boats ave ar- 


in sight.” 

We have father learned, says the Buffalo Journal, that,from 
jappearances, boats might possibly come as far down as Point 
Abino, on the Canada side, 12 miles from this place—the 
state of the wind for some days having béen such as to force 
the greater part of the ice upon the American side. 

Fire in Claverack.—On Saturday about two o'clock, P. 
M., the ‘lavern House formerly owned by John M. Smitb, 
but latterly owned and occupied by A. Oakley, in what is 
called Smoky Hollow, was 





iture, 


Fortunately the army dig not ;et in his) 


Dreadful Death.—A woman named Mary Whitmore, | 


riving and departing daily from this place, but the ice is yet | 


At Cutchouge, L. I. ou the 27th ult. by Rev. Mr. Davenport, Mr. 
Edward B. Holby to Miss Charlotte Horton. 

In Philadelphia, on the 26th ult. Henry P. Corlies of this city to 
Elizabeth Widdifield of Philadelphia. 

At Harrisburgh, Pa. on the 20th ult. by Rev. Samuel Sprecher, Mr. 
David M. Alter, of Westmoreland Co. to Miss Margaret, daughter of 
Gov. Ritner 

At Paris, on the 16th of March last, by Rev. Mr. Petitot, Vicar of 
St. Roch, Mr. John T. Wy mbe, of this city, to Miss Marie Agatha De 
Courchant, grand daughter of Andre Bequet, Esq. late Mayor of the 
Second Arrondissement. 





Died, 
On Suaday, Mr. John Hoogland, aged 47 years. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Elizabeth Naudin, aged 46 years. 
On Sunday, John H. son of Andrew Whitlock. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Catharine Ann Comstock, aged 22 years. 
On Sunday, Jacob Van Winkle, aged 61 years. 
On Monday, William Callender, aged 71 years. 
|| On Monday, Jacob Levy, jr. aged 04 years. 
On Monday, Cornelius Jewel, aged 7* years. 
On Monday, Mary, daughter of James Smith of Philadelphia. 
On Monday, Mrs. Margaret Nicholson, of the Burns House. 
On Monday, Wesley, son of John Wright, aged 7 years. 
On Monday, Helen F. daughter of Wm. Cooke, aged 3 years. 
On Monday, Mrs. Lydia Hazard, aged 45 years. 
On Monday, John R. son of George Thorburn, aged 2 years. 
Ou Monday, Phebe M. daughter of Wm. Parker. 
On Monday, Ann Amelia, daughter of Wm. M. Carpenter. 
On Tuesday, Joseph, son of Joseph W. Kellogg. 
On Tuesday. Mrs. Susan Barclay, aged &3 years. 
On Tuesday, Anna B. daughter of Charles Burkhalter. 
On Wednesday, William Rutlan, aged 19 years. 
At Brooklyn, on Tuesday, Mr. Isaac R. Reynolds, aged 38 years. 
| At Newark, N. J. John T. B. son of Matthias W. Day. _ 
At Tappan, on the 29th ult. Elsie Lansing, relict of the late Charles 
Dickinson, Esq. aged 79 years. 
At New Brunswick, N. J. on the 30th ult. Cornelia D. wife of Pro- 
fessor John D. Ogilby, aged 22 years. 
| At Fishkill Landing, Mrs. Louisa C. wife of Rev. Wm. 8S. Heyer, 
| Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church in that place,and daughter of 
the late John E. Caldwell, Esq. of this city, aged 37 years. 
At Hempstead, L. 1. om the 28th ult. Deborah, relict of the late John 
Onderdonk, M. D. and mother of Rt. Rev. Bishop Onderdonk. 
At Greeawich, Conn. on the 23d ult. Lavina, daughter of Benjamin 
Peck of this city. 
| At Eatontown, N. J. on the 17th inst. Mre. Maria, wife of Mr. A. 
| B. Allaire, aged 43 years. 
| At Philadelphia, on the 9th ult. Hannah, wife of Caspar P. Gideon. 
At New Bedford, on the 23d inst. Gharles Struthers, of this city, 
i aged 22 years. : , 
The City laspector reports the death of 156 persons during the 
!| week ending Saturday, April 29. 


EE — nd 
LASSICAL DICTIONARY.—Lampier’s Classica! Dictionary, for 
| \/ Schools and Academies, containing every name, and al! that is im- 
| portant and useful. An original work. For sale by 
May 2 8S. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-st. 


CHOOL COMMITTEES, Merchants, and Country Traders gen- 
WO erally, can be supplied with Books and Stationery, in any quan- 
tity,on the most accommodating terms, by addressing their orders 
jand references to May 6. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton street. 
i KE MERSON’S ARITHMETICS.—The North American Arithme~ 
-4 tic, in three parts. By Frederick ——— Principal of the 
'| Department of Arithmetic, Beylston School, ton ‘ 
‘art First is a small book, designed for the use of children from 
five to eight years of age. 
Part Second contains within itself a complete system of mental and 
written Arithmetic, sufficiently extensive for Common Schools. 
| Part Third, for advanced scholars, comprises a review of the ele- 
|| mentary principles of Arithmetic, with a full developement of its 
higher operations. 
| Kee to Emerson's Arithmetic, for the use of Teachers. For sa e 
b 8. COLMA 
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| by May 6. N, 114 Fulton street. 
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|| Is published every Sattrday evening at No. 127 Nassau-st., (N. Y.) 


| H. GREELEY, E. B. FISHER, J. G. WILSON, Proprietors. _ 

|| Terms.—Three Dollars per annum in advance, Three and a half in 
|| six months, Four Dollars the end of the year. Two Dollars for 
||) six months. No new subs, ription taken without advance payment, 
|except on the responsibility of an Agent, Any person forwarding 


consumed, together with several i Five Dollars, absolutely free of postage or other charge, will receive 


‘two copies for one year. Larger sums in proportion 


Till with my love far a - 
SECOND VERes. 
Clouds so fair, could not ye my greeting bear? 


Tell him I linger in sorrow, 
All my fond wishes declare, 


And return swift on the morrew, 
Tidings of comfort conveying, 

But ah! ye are no messengers, 
And all my wish fs vain, 

And ali my wish is vain. 





Through the biue ef the sky - 
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A CELEBRATED GERMAN AIR;-BY LOUIS SPOHR. 
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with my love far a - way: 





Ohiwere I but a bird, then 
Quicker than gales in swift mo - 
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